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‘The taste of better things 
excites people to revolt’ 


THE TRUE BELIEVER. By Eric Hoffer. 
Harper's. $2.50. 

Eric Hoffer possesses that rare thing—an 
original mind. It is what gives his wide 
reading and profound thinking sparkle and 
force. In this his first book, he expresses 
himself in a style at times reminiscent of 
Bernard Shaw’s. It will dishearten the 
scholars to learn that he is a longshoreman 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Most informed people today regard Com- 
munism as more a symptom than a cause; 
a symptom of poverty and oppression, not a 
cause of all our present woes. Those who 
believe that this is the beginning and end 
of the problem of Communism will get a 
rude shock when they dip into The True 
Believer. It is one of the most important 
and disturbing books published during the 
past year. 

Hoffer’s thesis is that the fanatic can best 
be understood in terms of individual frustra- 
tion, and that conversion to the fanatical 
mass movement is possible primarily because 
it appeals to the peculiarly charactertisic 
warps of the frustrated mind. Whether the 
movement be Christianity in its fanatical 
phases or Communism, whether it seek to 


First announcement 


A symposium of articles appearing 
in The Christian Register, 1947-1952. 
Edited by Rey. Alfred P. Stiernotte. 
Cost, 75c. 


Contributors include Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., G. Bromley Oxnam, 


Says the Prefatory Note: ‘** A spec- 
ter is haunting Europe —the specter 
of Communism.’ The words are Karl 
Marx’s. 

“Today the specter is haunting 
nearly every one of the two-billion- 
plus inhabitants of Planet Three. 
There is no escaping the impact of 
Kremlin power. .. . 

“The this book 


began with a question raised in a Uni- 


compilation of 


tarian council: ‘How effective have we 


religious liberals been in providing 
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create a better world or dominate a ruined 
one, in essence the same kind of people are 
involved and the same techniques are used 
in winning them to the cause. 

About a third of the book is devoted to 
analyzing the kinds of disaffected people 
who become the enthusiastic disciples of a 
mass-movement. They are the ones you 
might expect: the poor, misfits, outcasts, 
minorities. There are some you might not 
expect: the inordinately selfish, the bored, 
the “sinners.” 

Always quite unexpected, however, is the 
brilliance with which the author marshals 
his evidence and the incisiveness of his con- 
clusions. The poor for example: Hoffer 
shows that the abjectly poor are not good 
soil for a mass movement. Using the eco- 
nomic conditions of France and Russia at the 
times of their respective revolutions, he 
shows that the people became fired to the 
point of setting their societies aflame only 
when the standard of living had risen appre- 
ciably, and about to the same point. “Tt is 
not actual suffering,” he writes, “but the 
taste of better things which excites people 
to revolt.” 

The last part of the book is concerned 
with the way mass movements start, the 
kind of men who prepare the way and initi- 
ate it, and the factors which seem to deter- 


MAN, GOD, AND THE SOVIETS: 


Eleanor Roosevelt, Frederick May 
Eliot, James B. Conant, George D. 
Stoddard, William O. Douglas, Roger 
Baldwin, Quincy Wright, James R. 
Killian, Jr., Maurice Hindus, Quincy 
Howe, Warren B. Walsh, and 39 other 
authorities. 


intellectual and spiritual leadership as 
the nation faces up to the Soviets?’ 
Here is part of the answer: impor- 
tant in its cumulative effect. 
“Virtually every organized group in 
the non-Communist world has been 
heard from on this subject. But we 
know of no book presenting a large 
and representative group of religious 
liberals. This is the group that today 
seeks to carry on the democratic tradi- 
tions of the Pilgrims and of so many 
of the Founding Fathers, such as Jef- 
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mine the duration of their “active phase.” 
He concludes with an appraisal of “good 
and bad mass movements.” 

The True Believer should prove an im- 
portant book to all of us for two reasons 
The first one is that it will help us go be- 
hind the symptom to all the causes; from the 
outward manifestations, say, of Communism 
and Catholicism, to the deepest roots of 
their success in the various kinds of indi- 
viduals who comprise it. Hoffer’s words, 
incidentally, provide a thoughtful confirma- 
tion of some of Blanshard’s more apt 
parallels between the two movements. 

The second reason it is important is that 
it will help us, Unitarians, to understand 
more clearly both the limitations and oppor- 
tunities of our own movement. It may con- 
firm the opinion that we cannot have the 
mass-appeal of the dogmatic movements, 
but will give us new grounds for that 
opinion. It can also, however, counteract 
the implicit complacency of that opinion 
through its clear picture of the emotional 
and spiritual needs of men we do not meet 
as effectively as other movements. It under- 
lines in very specific terms something we 
with our rationalist tradition tend to ignore: 
that man is not so much a thinking creature 
as a feeling creature who can also think. 

Of the thousands of books published every 
year, only a few have both an immediate 
and lasting value. The True Believer is one 
of these. 
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books 


‘Ideas wrought out in intense conflict’ 


THE TRAVAIL OF RELIGIOUS LIB- 
ERTY: Nine Biographical Studies by Roland 
H. Bainton. Westminster Press. $4. 


Probably the most serious shortcoming of 
present-day Unitarianism is its contem- 
poraneity. It is activist and not reflective. 
It is busy but not thoughtful. It is indus- 
triously expanding its influence while 
never quite certain what the influence is. 
This is another way of saying that Unitarians 
quite generally are unaware of their own 
history. Not only have most of them never 
paused to read their own histories; fewer 
yet have gone back to the men and move- 
ments out of which Unitarians came to dis- 
cover for themselves who and what they 
were, 


Of course no movement can be com- 
pletely contemporaneous, and _ present-day 
Unitarianism is not. From time to time our 
leaders make broad references to the past, 
and occasionally some one gets out a pam- 
phlet summarizing the scholarship of an 
earlier day. The evil which results from 
this practice is that now, in such historical 
references as we make, we are only repeat- 
ing the echoes returning to us from our 
own walls—echoes of our own voices utter- 
ing what we have already said before. Our 
notions of our own history are like the 
rumors of the market place, which we hear 
repeated so often from so many sides and 
come at last to believe, only because we 
have heard them so often repeated. 


Roland Bainton, Titus Street Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at the Yale Divinity 
School, has placed a corrective to this prac- 
tice in our hands. If we will but take the 
time to sit down and read his latest volume, 
The Travail of Religious Liberty, we shall 
be richly rewarded. There will be the 
temptation on the part of many, if they 


Lay Reader’s 


Bookshelf 


I opened Irwin Edman’s book of minia- 
ture essays— UNDER WHATEVER SKY 
(Viking) —at page 53. “Bibliotherapy,” I 
read and went on. A “brisk little man” who 
wanted to study philosophy had coined the 
word; he wanted to increase his knowledge 
of books available to prescribe for patients, 
or he had found that “by prescribing the 
proper books” many cures could be effected. 
He had therefore decided to confine himself 
henceforth to bibliotherapy as a form of 
healing. ... 

UNDER WHATEVER SKY contains 
some 125 delightful “thought pieces.” With- 
out hesitation I recommended it as lasting 
therapy to lift any appreciative spirit! 


secure the volume, to glance through it 
noting with satisfaction the names of such 
leaders as Castellio, Locke, Milton and 
Roger Williams, and to put the book on the 
shelf beside Earl Morse Wilbur’s still un- 
read History of Unitarianism, meanwhile 
rushing off to another meeting. That will 
profit him nothing. The buyer might just 
as well save his $4. 


On the other hand, for that increasing 
body of thoughtful Unitarians who are tired 
of the historical cliches of our denomina- 
tional market place, here is far more than $4 
worth. If you have entertained the sus- 
picion that Channing, Emerson and Parker 
did not leap full-blown from the head of 
Zeus Ecclesiasticus, if you have paused long 
enough to wonder who their intellectual 
and spiritual ancestors may have been, here 
is at least a partial answer to your wonder- 
ings. Do not misunderstand me. Chan- 
ning, Emerson and Parker are not mentioned 
in this book. That is one reason it would 
pay many Unitarians to read it. The reader 
may, however, be surprised to find here 
many of the ideas of these men, wrought out 
in the much more intense conflict of an 
earlier time. 


Here is the stuff of which our movement 
is made, 200 years older than the three 
sermons of the Boston triumvirate. Here 
are the issues of religious liberty in the 
nascent period, refracted in the light of a 
trained mind of a scholar who looks both 
at yesterday and today. When we have 
ceased to regrind the old grist of our move- 
ment, and look upon our thought and our 
work from the vantage point provided by 
such men as Roland Bainton, we shall be 
clearer in regard to our present task, and 
stronger to carry the banner of religious 
liberty into the future. 

DUNCAN HOWLETT 


Recommendation of the following books 
may be for a more or less limited group of 
“patients.” The list answers a request that 
the Bookshelf suggest books which — with- 
out my realizing it before — have acted as 
a kind of bibliotherapy in fostering my own 
interest in the history of the Bible; and/or 
in the Bible as history. These books fall 
into two groups: (A) Guides for Bible read- 
ing. (B) Books recreating history by using 
the Bible and other ancient literature, and 
materials uncovered by archaeologists. 


Under (A) one automatically lists the 
current edition of the Sunderland-Bowen 
ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
BIBLE. This “key” to the Bible (if ever 
there was one!) must surely be found in 
every Unitarian home. (Or is it?) A verit- 
able encyclopedia of Biblical knowledge, its 
cost a mere $3, from our own Beacon Press. 


My library contains also Dr. Edgar Good- 
speed’s HOW TO READ THE BIBLE and 
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Architectural history was made in Madi- 
son, Wisc., when the new church de- 
signed by Unitarian Frank Lloyd Wright 
was completed. Visitors have come from 
far and near to see the unique structure, 
made of native limestone, quarried near 
Madison, with its triangular motif. The 
copper roof comes to a peak resting on 
the striking triangular tower with its 
angular panels of glass. It was started 
under the ministry of Rev. Kenneth 
Patton, completed under Rev. Fred I 
Cairns. Photograph by Wm. Wallin. 
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books 


—_——————————————— eT 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, the latter 
published by the Univeristy of Chicago 


Bresswes 


Don’t let assurance that the book “is in- 
tended specially for young people” deter 
you from reading MEN OF PROPHETIC 
FIRE by Rolland Emerson Wolfe, Harkness 
Professor of Biblical Literature, Western Re- 
serve University; a recent addition to the 
excellent series available for home reading 
as well as for departments of religious edu- 
cation (B. P. $3.50). You really don't 
know the prophets until you have read this 
completely fascinating rebuilding of the 
times in which they lived and the contribu- 
tion of each of the greatest, from Amos to 
Jesus, in the development of the idea of 
Cobh 4 4 2 


MEN OF PROPHETIC FIRE and John 
W. Flights THE DRAMA OF ANCIENT 
ISRAEL (B. P. $2.75) should be included 
also in the (B) group. Each may be read 
with interest, pleasure, and profit without 
ever opening a Bible. However, I list first 
under (B) Book One of Will Durant’s great 
history of civilization OUR ORIENTAL 
HERITAGE (Simon and Schuster). In 
Chapter XI — Judea — Dr. Durant recreates 
ancient Hebrew history, giving Bible refer- 
ences which you may look up and “see for 
yourself” if you care to interrupt your read- 
ing, which I doubt. Other early civiliza- 
tions are recreated in the previous chapters, 
with the aid of the Bible histories and the 
archaeologists: Sumaria, Babylonia, Egypt, 
and all. Later Hebrew history is similarly 
brought to life in Book Five of the volume 
entitled CAESAR AND CHRIST. If you 
have special interest in Egyptology, try to 
find the volume entitled NEVER TO DIE — 
the Egyptians in their own words (Viking, 
1938); translations of the ancient tablets, of 
both prose and poetry, with commentary by 
Josephine Mayer and Tom Prideaux, a real 
book treasure! ... . 


Integrated with Bible history is the story 
of archaeology. Breasted’s, THE CON- 
QUEST OF CIVILIZATION, is an old 
favorite. The new GODS, GRAVES AND 
SCHOLARS (Knopf) by C. W. Ceram, is 
the story of archaeology, written as biog- 
raphy. Wide current interest in ancient 
history is indicated by the appearance of 
this book on best seller lists for several 
months. The story of the uncovering of 
Assurbanipal’s (Nineveh, 668-626 B. C.) 
library of thirty thousand ‘volumes’ (a 
library of clay tablets!) is real therapy for 
bibliophiles! . . 


This study provides background for a 
better understanding of THE GLORY 
THAT WAS GREECE. In writing the 
beautiful book of that title —a Survey of 
Hellenic Culture and Civilization—the 
British classical scholar, J. C. Stobart, gave 
a picture of Greece integrated with the more 
ancient civilizations, especially of Crete. 
This reprint of the third edition, beauti- 
‘fully and extensively illustrated, has been 
made available to us in America by Beacon 
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Press, at $7.50. For the student it is a 
precious possession. 


All of these books together give a new 
approach to the study of ancient times; an 
approach which the unfortunate banning of 
the Bible from secular study as “sacred 
literature” has too long delayed. “I was 
surprised, as a student, when I enrolled to 
study Hebrew history to find that the Bible 
was the textbook used,” said one of my 
favorite ministers to me some years ago. To 
him I dedicate this Bookshelf, for, if he 
reads it, he will know that although I do 
not even now lay claim to “knowing my 
Bible,” I at least now know a good deal 
about it! Our problem, as I see it, is to 
convince the younger generations of the 
value —and _ necessity—of securing this 
knowledge from a Unitarian standpoint at 
the same age young people of orthodox 
faiths are being indoctrinated with the 
Bible uncritically as “the word of God.” 
rather than learning about it in the true 
perspective as ancient literature and history, 
especially the history of the religious de- 
velopment of a great people who had a 
special genius for religion. 


LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Book for a Liberal 


A GOSPEL FOR THE SOCIAL AWAKEN- 
ING, Selections from the writings of Walter 
Rauschenbush, compiled by Benjamin E. 
Mays, introduction by C. Howard Hopkins. 
New York: Association Press. $2. 


Liberals in religion are bound to have 
some difficulty with the theological presup- 
positions of Rauschenbush. Yet his emphasis 
upon the central place of the “social gospel” 
in religion is in harmony with the thought 
of most people who have moved far from 
his theological position. 


One of the most unique conclusions of this 
man was his realization that there is a 
great body of sin which is social in its na- 
ture. We are not responsible for it as 
individuals; it is intimately woven into the 
integument of our inherited social world. 
However, it is the task of religious men and 
women to realize this sin, to see its destruc- 
tiveness and to overcome it. 


The churches have failed and do fail be- 
cause they have lost the essence of the love 
which Jesus had for humanity. The teach- 
ings of the gospel die from “universal praise” 
instead of attempted practice. The author 
points out that “Only those church bodies 
which have been in opposition to organized 
society and have looked for a better city . . . 
have taken the Sermon on the Mount se- 
riously.” 


This little book, selected from Walter 
Rauschenbush’s many great and perceptive 
volumes, is sure to give the reader the savor 
if not the meat of his thought, and make 
us all conclude that there is still a real 
job for the “sociai gospel” however much 
our churches reject the term. 


JAMES M. HUTCHINSON 


Strutting turkey-cocks 
THE BOOK OF THE JAGUAR PRIEST. 
By Maud Worcester Makemson. Henry Schu- 
man. $38.50. 


Probably no people in the world have ever 
been so aware of the value of historical 
records as were these people of Yucatan, for 
they believed that history tends to repeat its 
general patterns in each cycle of thirteen 
katuns or approximately 256 years. To record 
with minute accuracy the passing of each 
day, tun, and katun was a sacred duty of the 
priests and the binding up of the records 
provided a certain key for the understanding 
of the shape of things to come. One can 
well imagine therefore, the “abomination of 
desolation” that was theirs when their sacred 
records in bark books, which they prized 
more than life itself, were wantonly burned 
by the Christians. As time passed and the 
Christians forbade these people to teach 
their children their own language and lore, 
it became apparent to the few old priests 
who understood the ancient language that 
some way must be found to preserve their 
learning, so that their future generations 
might have a key to the future and maintain 
faith in their ultimate restoration. Hence 
the secret writing of this document by the 
old priests who had also learned something 
of the Christian teachings. 


The book is a sad commentary on the 
manners of the bearded Christians whom the 
Mayans received kindly, even though they 
appeared as “strutting turkey-cocks.” “Little 
by little,” says the priest. “we began to grow 
weary of the maiming of the people by the 
Christians. . . . Gradually they began the 
hangings again and for the second time they 
kindled the fire on the stone. . . . Gradually 
we discover that the Christians are great 
liars. Little by little we realize that they 
are great cheats.” 


THEODORE ABELL 


Stimulating questions 


THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE. By Ed- 
ward T. Ramsdell. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $2.50. 


Dr. Ramsdell, professor of systematic 
theology at the Vanderbilt School of Re- 
ligion, has written a book which is at once 
thoughtful and readable. He states that it 
is his intention to present here a Biblical 
rather than a philosophical theology. The 
present reviewer must question the possi- 
bility of such a claim. To be sure, the Bible 
contains several theologies but we cannot 
discover within it a single theology. The 
first chapter sets forth the philosophical 
problems involved in any attempt at gain- 
ing a “Christian perspective” which is de- 
pendent upon individual evaluations. Chap- 
ter two is an overstatement of the import- 
ance of paradox in theology. Too much 
loose thinking is excused by the argument 
for paradox. Revelation, the Incarnation, 
man’s sin and the Cross are the consider- 
ations of the remaining chapters. Through- 
out the book, Ramsdell leans heavily upon 
Neo-orthodox thought, especially that of 
Brunner and Niebuhr. 


CHARLES C, FORMAN 


OPEN FORUM 


Let’s stop confusing our ‘brothers’! 


To Register Readers: 


As I am an infant Unitarian, having been 
a member of the Germantown Unitarian 
Church for only three years, possibly I am 
not indoctrinated with Unitarianism to the 
extent that I have the right to voice my 
opinions. 

I became a Unitarian because, after years 
of membership in an orthodox Protestant 
church, one Sunday I realized that I did not 
believe the Apostles’ Creed, and upon in- 
vestigation did not believe the creed of the 
church of which I was a member. 


After I joined the Unitarian Church I 
realized the Roman Catholic and orthodox 
antagonism to my church. I was called un- 
Christian, and beyond any hope of salvation. 


‘ T had heard that there was a Federation 
of Protestant Christian Churches in a near- 
by community and that the liberal sects 
were denied membership in the Christian 
organization. To make sure, I wrote a 
minister of one of the churches and asked 
him if what I had heard was true. He re- 
plied: “I do not know that any Unitarian 
minister has ever applied for membership 
but if one did apply I would do my utmost 
to prevent his becoming a member.” 


Sometime later I met the clergyman and 
asked him what his objections were to our 
minister. He replied: “Unitarians are not 
Christians and cannot join our Federation.” 
. . . I also was told by a member of the 
church from which I resigned, “I don’t know 
much about you Unitarians, but I do know 
that you are forbidden to say the Lord’s 


Prayer in your churches.” I invited him to 
attend our church where he would hear the 
congregation recite the prayer every Sunday. 


From what I hear and read of our sect it 
appears to be a negative religion; that is, 
our expressed beliefs are in what we do not 
believe. It is this attitude that has made 
us the bad boys of the orthodox churches. 
. . . What do we believe? 


As a sect I cannot see that we have a 
stated belief. . . . Ours is the only religion 
that I know of which leaves belief to the 
individual’s conscience or reason. Hence 
we probably have a multitude of beliefs 
throughout the entire Unitarian membership. 


Religious discussions today are as prev- 
alent as political discussions. I find upon 
questioning people of the orthodox faiths 
that they are not sure as to the belief in 
their creeds... ... 


Are we ashamed or not sure of ourselves? 
Do we fear the scorn and vituperation of 
the other sects? 


I hardly believe this possible as I read 
the names of illustrious men and women for 
whom fear would be a word without mean- 
ing. Frankly I cannot give the answer. I 
do feel that we should cease to tell the other 
man what we do not believe, and replace 
those negations with the positives we pro- 
fess and practice —the brotherhood of all 
men, a belief of a power greater than man, 
and the application in our daily lives of the 
teachings of Jesus. 


E. I. PHILLIPS, Abington, Pa. 


‘Positive’ Challenge 
To Register Readers: : 

L. B. Mcintyre, in his letter protesting my 
article, Looking Backward From 1960, fails 
to note that I urge a world order agreeable to 
- Stalin, Mao Tse Tung, and Aneurin Bevan, 
but also to the United States of America; an 
order in which there is peaceful co-existence 
of different types of society, and security 
against aggression for every nation in the 
world, for both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 


I believe that under a United Nations 
structure of security, the peoples of the 
Soviet Union could assert their desire for 
freedom. I do not believe that war with 
the Soviet Union would make either the 
Soviet Union free or maintain freedom in 
that part of the world which is now free. 
We should remember that communism got 
its start with World War I, was extended 
very substantially by World War II, and 
that World War III is likely to produce 
conditions throughout the world in which 
communism thrives. 

I tried to make a positive proposal for 
peace. What is Mr. MclIntyre’s proposal? 

REV. DONALD HARRINGTON, 
Community Church, New York City 


Call a spade a spade 


To Register Readers: 


I was distressed by the ad for the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society which appeared 
on the back page of the February, 1952, 
Christian Register. This ad denounces 
“moderate drinking” as a great mistake, and 
urges “the 40 million abstainers” in America 
to “work harder to increase their number,” 
said increase to come presumably from the 
ranks of those who indulge temperately. 


The time has come for the Unitarian 
Temperance Society to stop talking out of 
both sides of the mouth at once. The record 
indicates that it is not a “Temperance” 
Society, and never has been. It has re- 
peatedly condemned temperance and _ has 
consistently called for total abstinence. 


Entirely apart from any argument as to 
the relative merits of temperance and ab- 
stinence, I earnestly urge the Unitarian 
Temperance Society to immediately re- 
nounce its present name in favor of a new 
name which will honestly inform everybody 
as to the real nature of the group. The new 
name should be The Unitarian Abstinence 
Society. 

REY. ROBERT W. LAWSON, Dayton 


“My faith in the possibilities of brotherhood 
has just been greatly strengthened—did you 
know that Unity Milk Company and the 
Trinity Dairy Company have the same of- 
fices at 430 East 108th Street in New York 
City?” 

(contributed by Mel Most, New York) 


Rabbi's daughter 
more ‘at home’ 
in Unitarianism 
To Register Readers: 

Congratulations on the December issue of 
the Register. I think it surpasses your usual 
high standard. 

The article by Eduard C. Lindeman is a 
scholarly contribution to education for a 
better social action in our Unitarian fellow- 
ships. I am sure it will go a long way to 
help us in our San Diego Fellowship Eve- 
ning discusson groups. 

Waldemar Argow’s article, “Pro-Semitism,” 
was of particular pleasure and interest for 
me — much more than to others perhaps, be- 
cause I am a daughter of a rabbi. I am glad 
to relate also that in San Diego we enjoy 
that kind of a relationship between the Syna- 
gogues and our Unitarian Church. Our Peter 
Samson frequently exchanges pulpits with 
Rabbi Cohn of Temple Beth Israel and 
Rabbi Levens of Tifereth Israel Synagogue. 
The Jewish congregations are always happy 
to hear Peter Samson’s message, as well as 
we are to hear these two liberal and scholarly 
representatives of the Jewish community. 
Although I am always glad and proud to 
hear Rabbi Cohn and Rabbi Levens, never- 
theless, I feel so much more “at home” in 
our Unitarian Church and Fellowship. I 
believe that is due to the Humanistic and 
more liberal attitude in our midst. Yet I do 
not feel less a Jew than I ever did. The cul- 
tural and spiritual heritage of my People is 
My Heritage. 

LILLIAN GOLDBLATT BUCK, 
National City, Calif. 


Unitarians divided 


To Register Readers: 


Elfreida Hartt’s letter published in the 
February Register has given me both hope 
and courage. Since becoming a Unitarian, 
and therefore knowing what freedom in re- 
ligion may mean, it has made it doubly hard 
to understand or bear with the prejudiced 
and un-Christian remarks made by a good 
many members of our wonderful fellowship. 

Let us have freedom outside of our 
church — as well as inside. 

MARGARET PAINE LANIER, New York City 
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A modern miracle —not T.V. 


To Register Readers: 

The majority of people do the best they 
know how in most life situations. In other 
words, ignorance is the root of all evil; not 
money, as contended by many orthodox 
churchmen. If the masses were better in- 
formed, people, generally speaking, would 
be broad-minded enough to know the ethical 
thing to do in any given situation. That is 
why I repeat with emphasis that the ma- 
jority of “people do the best they know 
how.” Moreover, thorough training would 
eventually eliminate even criminal tenden- 
cies. 

What then is the remedy for man’s in- 
humanity to manP The answer is a long- 
range educational program. The reason 
there has not been more progress toward the 
brotherhood of man is the fact that some 
parents, a few teachers, and most clergy- 
men in the past were intolerant of others; 
naturally, that attitude was inculcated into 
the minds and lives of youths, who in turn 
passed on to others an attitude of intoler- 
ance. 

Orthodox churches have by their bigoted, 
exclusive “better than thou attitude” been a 
real hindrance to the brotherhood of man. 
As teaching ethics is supposed to be the 
major purpose of churches, one would 
naturally expect them to be leading advo- 
cates of the brotherhood of man, but the 


Misconstrued ‘Hope’ here 


To Register Readers: 

In the December issue of the Register, 
the editorial entitled “Fulfill That Promise,” 
(R.M.T.) represents an attitude which I had 
assumed Unitarians had long outgrown. 


The editorial centers around the idea ot 
hope, but uses the term as one that was 
“born so long ago as shepherds watched 
their flocks by night” and “the heavens were 
glorified,” referring to the Christian claim 
of the birth of Christ at that time. To imply 
that such a hope had only emerged in the 
world at that time is historically far from 
the truth. There were numerous religions 
which promised the same type of hope and 
which were long antecedent to Christianity. 
The hope held out was for better things in 
the life to come after death than this life 
could offer. Indeed modern scholarship has 
made very plain that Christianity absorbed 
this type of promise from these other pre- 
vailing religions. They are classed by mod- 
ern psychologists as “orphic,” and Chris- 
tianity is classed among them. 

If, however, the writer means by “hope” 
dating from the period referred to, as hope 
for a better life on earth for the people of 
that and succeeding generations, history 
shows that no such better life was realized 
under Christianity. The Dark Ages settled 
down with the Christian Church the obvious 
cause. The fine philosophies of the ancient 
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facts show conclusively that orthodox 
churches have actually retarded consumma- 
tion of the brotherhood of man. That can 
be accounted for by the fact that most 
churches still cling tenaciously to fallacious, 
intolerant dogmas which are a lifeless con- 
ception of pre-Dark Ages origin. 

But all is not on the dark side because the 
liberal churches are making their religion 
dynamic, consistent and relevant to inter- 
related world conditions. More power to 
the’ spirit which was exemplified by Jesus 
and Joseph Priestley. Orthodox churches 
could play a vital part in bringing about 
world unity if they would revaluate man, 
that is, if they would change their philos- 
ophy to have reasonable respect for the 
dignity of man, and if they would remodel 
their dogma so that it would be consistent 
with modern conditions. Churchmen at one 
time were leaders in formal education, but 
their refusal to keep abreast of the times 
resulted in their taking a back seat in the 
all important field of education. 


Our schools have been foremost in instill- 
ing tolerance in youths. As has been so aptly 
said, “Truth makes one free.” Therefore, 
we are forced to conclude that the wonder 
of the present age is not the aeroplane or 
television, but education. 

CHAS: R. BRADY, Enoch, W. Va. 


world which preceded Christianity and 
which offered much hope and programs for 
better things, are tacitly disregarded. This 
most unjustified procedure has always been 
the policy of the Christian Church but can- 
not Unitarianism recognize this unjustice 
and rise above it? 

The writer then proceeds to jump from 
the interpretation of hope given by the 
Church to hope based on the application 
of modern understandings and techniques. 
Actually, these “institutions of society,” 
which are mentioned as being modern 
bulwarks, are our heritage from the ancient 
world of the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. The “hope” of 
the Christian Church was directed toward 
salvation in another world, and it is the 
mission of Unitarians to wipe out errors and 
clarify new directions. This editorial drags 
us back to the mythologies and obscurant- 
isims of the Christian Church and ignores 
the principle to which Unitarians are asked 
to be devoted, discipleship to advancing 
truth, 


In New Haven, where we have just es- 
tablished a church, we are trying to in- 
crease subscriptions to The Register, but it 
is discouraging to work for this purpose 
among an educated membership when this 
type of editorial appears. 

MRS. KENNETH DIRLAM, New Haven, Conn. 


Algebraic Gods 
To Register Readers: 


After church this morning the writer hied 
himself to the public library’s big dictionary 
(somewhat belatedly with respect to the cur- 
rent dissention about terminology and cove- 
nants and preambles and ianitys and isms), 
and here found some support for the 
view he has previously expressed as to the 
obsolescence of the word “worship” for 
liberals. Such a view appears to have been 
right, but not absolutely so. If one uses the 
archaic meaning of the word “worship” it 
may be considered compatible with the 
modern-liberal meaning of the word “God” 
and with the accepted current usage of the 
word “reverence,” though the dictionary 
does make the latter a synonym for “wor- 
ship.” 

The Santayana explanation of the modern 
use of the word “God” as a floating literary 
symbol of algebraic sense hardly permits the 
universal and undisputed use of the word 
“worship” in its common modern interpreta- 
tion, which specifically connotes the sort of 
regard one has for an orthodox deity. Only 
the archaic sense of the word “worship” is, 
like the word “reverence” as normally used, 
or as Schweitzer uses it in the term “rever- 
ence for life,” applicable to entities which 
are realizable in any every day sense. The 
“liberal God” is hardly an archaism — or is 
it? Certainly an algebraic “God” is not. 


One must admit, however, that the fore- 
going remarks point out quite forcefully 
that language is not static but grows and 
mutates. Since the word “worship” has 
already been set apart to apply only to 
“God” or the equivalent, as in “ancestor 
worship,” it would be no great step to 
mutate its meaning to be generally appli- 
cable to all possible values of even a Santa- 
yanish algebraic “God.” 


Apparently, this is what liberals are trying 
to do in order not to destroy current values, 
and to retain some communion with, and 
understanding of, the more formalized con- 
cepts of their orthodox neighbors. The 
latter may appreciate this, or they may react 
to it with ridicule and mistrust. It is an 
open question, then, whether it is preferable 
to mutate the word or abandon it. It would 
be enlightening to have others’ opinions on 
the subject. 


GEORGE S. MURPHY, Detroit 
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Immortality 


Jesus found no immortality in death. The 
immortality accorded Jesus has its basis in 
the constructive thought he expressed, the 
exemplary life that he led, and the creative 
acts he performed. These things recom- 
mended him to the minds of men centuries 
later as a hope for immorality. 


No thinking man dreams of an immor- 


tality apart from a life that has been filled 
to the brim with thought and action which | 


has as its goal some creative achievement. | 
PAUL FRANKLIN BLISS | 


| 


EDITORIAL 


‘BUT WHAT CAN I DO?’ 


That rumbling noise that you hear is not thunder. It is not 
the sound of huge breakers on the distant shore; nor is it the 
echo of heavy trucks on a crowded highway. It is something 
far more important than any of these sounds. That rumbling 
noise is the growing discontent. of the “little fellow” getting 
ready to strike back! 

We know him well—he is one of our neighbors. We swap 
bulbs in the fall, and vegetables in the summer. We know 
his wife—we talk to her almost every day, and we share her 
problems and her fears. We teach his children, and we 
know that their daily behavior reflects the tension and anxiety 
at home. 

Wages have been increased but the little man’s income has 
not increased sufficiently to meet the inflationary prices of 
the necessities of life and to pay the increased taxes. He is 
worried and he is showing a growing determination to do 
something about it. Recently, when we questioned the wis- 
dom of resorting to dishonesty, he threw up his hands in 
despair and shouted, “But what tha hell can I do?” 


The financial burdens resting upon the backs of many of 
our middle-class citizens are not only breaking down our 
ethical standards, but they are actually setting new low 
standards of conduct. 


Unitarians cannot fling aside these facts with a shrug of the 
shoulders. Our statement of faith has committed us to do 
something about conditions which drive the little fellow into 
the arms of gamblers and other crooks. We believe in the 
dignity of man and in a just social order—we say it, we sing 


it; occasionally we even brag about it, but do we mean it? 


We might well ask ourselves the same question the little 
man asked, but the answer will be different if we fulfill two 
basic Unitarian responsibilities: Strengthen the church which 
stands for a better social order, and back up our philosophy 
by exercising our right to vote. 


That rumbling noise is a reminder of our responsibilities. 
May it never be said that Unitarians refused to listen! 
Rs Ng, “TE 


COLLOQUIUM ON THE NATURE OF MAN 


In recent May Meetings a small group of laymen and min- 
isters had a brief meeting to discuss the possibilities of form- 
ing a group that would project a colloquium on the nature 
of man. Each year an outstanding leader in the fields of 
parapsychology, neuro-physiology, sociology, anthropology, 
biology and kindred fields would address the group and the 
benefit of group discussion would be afforded those in at- 
tendance. It is understood that the celebrated Dr. J. B. 
Rhine of The Duke Parapsychology Laboratory will inaug- 
urate the program in May. 


This type of research is quite properly to be associated with 
the Unitarian body, which has consistently encouraged in- 
vestigation into every quarter in its efforts to learn more of 
man, his nature and his place in the universe. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the field of physical research perhaps more 
correctly “spiritualism,” has been overrun with charlatans and 
opportunists to such an extent that the mere mention of the 
term immediately recalls to the mind, dyed hair, faded ki- 
monas and cheap perfume, at the same time we know that 
extra sensory perception has opened wide a field for scien- 
tific investigation that may prove most fruitful to the scien- 
tist. It is well that liberals are interested in such an explo- 


ration. 


Materialism, despite the popularity at the moment of Com- 
munism, falls far short of furnishing the answer to man’s 
nature and destiny. If the filling of empty bellies, the cloth- 
ing of naked bodies and the erection of dry roofs over the 
heads of the hordes of mankind needing those things justifies 


Communism, then slavery could be justified on the self-same 
grounds because it, too, furnished all of these things. Hence, 
it is far more than an economic problem, as admittedly impor- 
tant as this assuredly is. Consequently, if we can learn more 
of the nature of man, we can more adequately work out our 
religious and cosmological frame of reference. 


If man is animal, possessing no more significance than his 
fellow creatures upon the face of the globe, then we should 
begin to work out a more adequate materialistic social order 
than we now have. If, on the other hand, man is a superior 
form of life, endowed with unusual powers and having un- 
limited possibilities—then we should take this into proper 
account. If the universal stuff out of which man is con- 
structed is more than clay, then we are dealing with a new 
order of things, no less. It is foolhardy to close one’s eyes 
and ears to the scientific investigations of man and extra sen- 
sory perception. Too much has been discovered to dismiss 
the matter summarily—let us proceed in the spirit of science 
to investigate the whole field over a long period of time. 


Too many enthusiasts have already jumped off the deep 
end, making declarations that completely deny the scientific 
spirit. Too many have approached the matter unmindful of 
the fact that whether we deal with sensory or extra sensory 
perceptions, we are always dealing with human perceptions. 
Let us approach this new study, then, with the same critical 
and scientific attitude that has characterized Unitarian prog- 
ress through the years. 

J. RS. 
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UNITARIAN: HORIZONS 


A STURDIER IDEALISM 


One of the great differences between being an idealist to- 
day and being an idealist half a century ago is the radical 
change in our attitude toward the possibility of actually solv- 
ing the major problems of human society “in our day.” In 
1891, Frederick Lucian Hosmer wrote a hymn (number 338 
in “Hymns of the Spirit”) which put into lyric form the basic 
confidence of almost all idealists at the turn of the century. 
The third stanza is as follows: 

“And lo! already on the hills 
The flags of dawn appear; 
Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proclaim the day is near!” 
In the clear light of that “day,” all the dreams of the long 
past would be fulfilled. All wrong would stand revealed; 
justice would be throned in might; every hurt would be 
healed; knowledge and peace would walk the earth, hand in 
hand. It would be in very truth the promised day of God; 


and its arrival might be expected momentarily! 


Few contemporary idealists would venture to take any 
such hopeful position. Indeed, the whole tendency is in the 
opposite direction. Most of us are convinced that the major 
problems will not be solved in our day—perhaps not for many, 
many days to come. We must, therefore, learn to live with 
unsolved problems, to reduce sharply the expectations of 
quiet achievement on every important front, to adjust our 
minds to slow and far from steady progress. Perhaps we are 
not yet in a position even to state the real problems, to say 
nothing of blueprinting their solution. The flags of dawn are 
not already on the hills. They are visible only to the imagi- 
nation of stout-hearted idealists who refuse to surrender. It 


isn’t easy to sing Dr. Hosmer’s gallant hymn in our day. 


SOBER OPTIMISM 


This does not mean that we are no longer idealists. It does 
not mean that we are pessimists. What it means is that we 
are no longer willing to let our idealism blind us to the plain 
facts of the situation we actually face. We have outgrown 
the essentially childish notion that we can overcome evil by 
resolutely ignoring it. And, in the long run, this kind of 
realistic idealism will get us ahead more surely than the other 
kind. What we have done is to recognize that “the long run” 
is going to be a lot longer than we used to believe; and if the 
result of that recognition is a sober optimism, sc much the 
better. It will create a much sturdier idealism, tougher of 
fibre, more durable and more muscular, far better adapted 
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to the kind of world in which we find ourselves living and 
struggling. 

If, as I firmly believe, this kind of sober optimism is what 
is needed today, then the religion that will create and fortify 
it must have a corresponding quality. We cannot afford to 
risk either a religion of escape or a religion of sentimentality; 
and if these two elements were taken away from most con- 
temporary forms of religion, the residue would be pitifully 
small. To be useful in our kind of world, religion as most 
of us have known it will have to be drastically overhauled; 
and I am inclined to think that this process is particularly 


needed in the forms of religion we usually call “liberal.” 


A SPHERICAL WORD 
Dr. Morton Enslin has recently written about the word 
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“spiritual,” calling it “a spherical word,” “ready to roll in 
almost any direction.” The same thing might profitably be 
said of the word “liberal,” at least when it is applied in the 
field of religion. Whatever it may mean when it is spoken, 
by the time it has registered upon the mind of a hearer it 
has almost certainly rolled a considerable distance in any 
one of half a dozen different directions. Useful as it may 
be as a label for certain broad distinctions in religious 
thought, it is perilous as a substitute for close, rigorous think- 
ing. It is a spherical word, and we need a steadier, more 
reliable kind, when it comes to talking about the religion be- 


hind a steadier, more reliable idealism. 


And it might be sensible to start with our thinking about 
the practical problems of churchmanship. Too often we 
think in this area with a terrible disregard of realities. We 
claim, as Unitarians, to have outgrown reliance upon magic 
and miracle; but in our churches we continually talk and act 
as though we believed in the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. We draw up fantastic pictures of the “kind of 
minister we want,” with total disregard of the fact that neither 
wizards nor angels can be found on any list of “candidates.” 
We desperately need in our churches the sort of conservatism 
that Calvin Coolidge had in mind when he once said of him- 
self that he was “as conservative as the multiplication tables.” 
The myth of Santa Claus is still an accepted belief among too 
many of us, and it is high time we began cultivating the old- 
fashioned virtues of thrift and self-reliance and independence. 
Then our idealism and our liberalism would have more sub- 
stance. 


Monroe E. Deutsch has served as Vice President and Provost (now Emeritus) at the 
University of California since 1931. He has recently become a resident of Santa 
Barbara where he was just elected President of the Santa Barbara branch of the 
American Assoc. for the United Nations. He is the author of Our Legacy of Religious 
Freedom; the Letter and the Spirit. His most recent book, The College From Within, 


is due for publication this spring. 


How to kill a university 


California Regents whipsaw faculty; 


drop 55 courses; then backtrack on ‘oath’ 


by MONROE E. DEUTSCH 


THE CONTROVERSY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA began with the attempt to im- 
pose a so-called loyalty oath on all members of its faculty and all employees; it has 
_now lasted for three years, and this together with the failure of most metropolitan 
newspapers in California to give the facts as they changed, has left the public in 


the dark as to the entire situation. 


The importance of this struggle is inten- 
sified by two factors: (1) the University 
is a state-wide institution which has in- 
cluded some 45,000 regular students on 
its eight campuses (Berkeley, San Fran- 
cisco, Davis, Mt. Hamilton, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles, Riverside, La Jolla), 
and (2) it is ranked in scholarly standing 
among the foremost universities in the 
United States. 

In the State Legislature of 1949 there 
was much discussion of legislation aimed 
at the “Reds.” Indeed an effort was 
made to adopt a law requiring all law- 
yers to take an oath disclaiming mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. The 
Bar Association succeeded in defeating it. 

The representative of the University at 
the legislature thought it would be ex- 
pedient for the Regents of the Univer- 
sity to anticipate any possible legislative 
action by requiring all persons in the 
service of the University to take such an 
oath—this despite the fact that they had 
all previously taken the standard oath 
set forth in the State Constitution as the 
only one that may be required of state 
officials. The Regents after some hesita- 
tion adopted this proposal. 


Opposition & deadlock 

Then the struggle began. In the first 
place the members of the faculty pointed 
out that the imposition of such an oath 
implied special suspicion of them, a sus- 
picion which they maintained was wholly 
unwarranted. In the second place, it 
would prove wholly ineffective as real 
Communists would be the first to sign. 
In the third place, the Regents had as 
early as 1940 taken action refusing to 
permit Communists to teach in the Uni- 
versity, and in the intervening period of 
nine years not a member of the Aca- 
demic Senate had ever been charged 


with Communistic membership. In the 
fourth place, the question was asked 
how many oaths should be demanded in 
order to clear individuals. In the fifth 
place, certain members of the faculty 
who had fled from Hitler and Mussolini, 
pointed out that it was in exactly this 
manner that these totalitarian regimes 
had taken their first steps. 

A prolonged series of conferences be- 
tween faculty and Regents took place in 
an effort to break the deadlock. By this 
time the Board was divided into almost 
exactly two equal groups, the one 
headed by Governor Warren and Presi- 
dent Sproul supporting the faculty posi- 
tion, the opposing group headed by John 
Francis Neylan, a San Francisco lawyer, 
and Edward A. Dickson, Chairman of 
the Board. 


An easy agreement—lost 

Early in 1950 a meeting was held in 
the Greek Theater on the Berkeley cam- 
pus of the University at which speakers 
from the faculty and student body up- 
held the faculty position. Mr. Neylan 
had been invited to take part but owing 
to absence in the South instead sent a 
letter which was read at the meeting. He 
declared that if the faculty unequivo- 
cally put itself on record as opposed to 
Communists as members the issue would 
at once be solved. In response to this 
suggestion a vote of the faculty was 
taken on March 22, 1950 not only on 
this point but also on a plan to include 
in the contract of appointment a state- 
ment accepting the policy of the Regents 
and of the Academic Senate hostile to 
the employment of Communists. Both 
proposals were approved, in the one case 
by 80 percent of the total vote, and in 
the other by 90 percent. When this 
took place, Mr. Neylan and Mr. Dickson 


expressed enthusiastic approval and 
stated that the issue had now been 
solved. But for some reason never set 
forth, both men withdrew their approval 
of the action of the faculty, and the 
controversy flared up again, 


Enter the Alumni 

Arguments flew back and forth. The 
California Alumni Association offered the 
Regents their mediation since they saw 
how the University was suffering. It was 
accepted, and a committee of the 
Alumni Association went to work to find 
a solution. After devoting much time 
to interviews with a large number of in- 
dividuals they proposed that the formal 
contract of appointment to be signed by 
all faculty members and employees 
should include an assurance that the per- 
son signing was not a member of the 
Communist Party. However an alter- 
native was proposed. One who for any 
reason declined to sign the contract, 
should have the right of a hearing before 
the Academic Senate Committee on 
Privilege and Tenure, and this commit- 
tee after investigation should submit its 
report in each case to the President, who 
in turn would make recommendation to 
the Regents. 

The Board of Regents adopted these 
recommendations. One regent, L. M. 
Giannini, not only opposed them but re- 
signed when the other 21 Regents ac- 
cepted them. 

The language of the legislation was: 
unequivocal, and the factulty as a whole 
interposed no objection realizing how- 
ever that the acid test would come when. 
the recommendations of the faculty com- 
mittee came before the Regents. To be- 
sure, Regent Neylan has repeatedly in- 
sisted that the only persons whose cases: 
might be taken before the faculty com- 
mittee were to be of those who on re- 
ligious grounds objected to signing the 
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contract. There is not an iota of evi- 
dence for this claim; indeed the report 
of the Alumni Committee specifically 
stated that the right of a hearing existed 
for those who for any reason declined to 
sign. 


Tension increases 

Tt should be made clear that the num- 
ber declining to sign was by no means 
a measure of the hostility of the faculty 
to the contract. Many different pres- 
sures induced men and women to sign. 
Economic conditions, illness in the fam- 
ily, mortgages on homes, anticipated 
birth of a child—each of these influenced 
some; in addition the entire matter came 
to a head so late in the academic year 
that it would not have been easy for 
many to find positions elsewhere. Some 
were led to remain by a sense of obliga- 
tion to their departments and their stu- 
dents. Others said they would stay with- 
in the University to continue the fight. 
Ultimately some 38 members of the fac- 
ulty had their cases taken before the 
faculty committee; in six cases the com- 
mittee complained of “lack of coopera- 
tion” on the part of the individuals 
(these were later cleared); in all other 
cases the committee completely absolved 
the persons involved of any charge of 
Communism. The group included five 
who had been on the faculty over thirty 
years (in one case 42 years), men with 
war-service records (including one who 
had participated in the North African 
operations, Salerno Landing, Sicily Land- 
ing, and Normandy Landing and had re- 
ceived the Navy Commendation Ribbon 
for rescue work on D-day), members of 
a wide range of departments (Philos- 
ophy, Psychology, Classics, Education, 
Business Administration, ‘History, Soci- 
ology, Physics, etc.). Among them was 
Edward C. Tolman who had served as 
president of the American Psychological 
Assoication, 


Dismissal | 

The reports of the Senate Committee 
went to the President who presented 
them with his approval to the Regents 
at the famous meeting of August 25, 
1950. The meeting was a fiery one. No 
one charged that any of the faculty mem- 
bers were Communists; but despite that, 
the 32 persons named were refused re- 
appointment by the Regents; the vote 
was 12 to 10. Governor Warren, who 
presided and consistently supported the 
faculty in its position, said: “Gentlemen, 
it seems to me that we are doing a rather 
unusual thing here. We are discharg- 
ing these people, not because they are 
Communists, not because they..are sus- 


cause they are recalcitrant and won't 
conform to the orders of the Board of 
Regents.” 

Eighteen of those dismissed took their 
case through their attorney, Stanley A. 
Weigel, to the Third District Court of 
Appeals of California. That body on 
April 6, 1951 instructed the Regents to 
reinstate the persons dismissed. The 
question of an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the State was raised in the 
Board but failed to win a majority. The 
Court however of its own motion took 
under consideration both the issue at the 
University and the so-called loyalty oath 
imposed by legislative action on all state, 
county, city and other public officials. 
No decision has yet been rendered. 

An appeal for a hearing by the 
American Association of University 
Professors was made by the faculty 
group, and an investigation has taken 
place but no report yet published. 


Many colleges indignant 

In the meantime universities and col- 
leges throughout the country expressed 
their indignation at the violation of 
academic tenure and their sympathy 
with their dismissed colleagues. The 
statement of members of the Harvard 
faculty will illustrate the attitude of 
American scholars: “Since all scholars 
belong to the community of scholarship, 
the undersigned members of the facul- 
ties of arts and sciences and law of Har- 
vard University are profoundly con- 
cerned by the injury which has recently 
been done to that community by the 
Regents of the University of California. 
Im all large controversies the greatest 
danger is that the basic principle will be 
obscured by secondary issues. The latest 
action of the Board of Regents renounces 
its faith in the responsibility of scholars, 
repudiates the established traditions of 
the University of California and violates 
faculty rights of academic freedom and 
tenure. We hope and expect that the 
Academic Senate of the University of 
California will relentlessly defend the 
principles from which the health of all 
universities derives.” Side by side with 
their colleagues stood faculty groups at 
Princeton, Columbia, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins, Chicago, Minnesota, New York 
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If society wishes to have true 

universities, free universities, 

it must protect them against 

those who fail to understand 

their essential character and 

yield to political (or assumed 
_ political) considerations. 


pected of being Communists,-but be- pg ogo 9a 222 gag a2 gaan gngonoego” 
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University, Oberlin, Bryn Mawr and a 
long list of other institutions. 

In addition a series of learned soci- 
eties in the various fields of knowledge 
expressed their sympathy with their col- 
leagues at California, and in a number 
of instances took action like the follow- 
ing: “The Modern Language Association 
recommends to all its members that they 
do not accept positions in that univer- 
sity system until such time as tenure 
conditions improve.” 


55 courses ‘dropped’ 

Partly as a result of such action and 
partly as a result of personal indignation 
at the action of the Regents, a consid- 
erable-number of offers of appointment 
at the University were refused. One 
letter for example from a distinguished 
historian contained this statement: “I 
cannot take an appointment in a place 
where the basic rules of academic tenure 
are violated and where a man in my 
own field, whom I respect and admire, 
has been unjustly treated.” 


Besides at least 837 members of the 
faculty resigned in protest; as a result 55 
courses had to be dropped from the cur- 


riculum. 


A notable action in the academic 
world was that of Yale University in con- 
ferring an honorary degree on Professor 
Edward C. Tolman; the citation referred 
not only to his eminence in his own 
field but his stand as a defender of aca- 
demic freedom. 


Society's job 

Finally at a meeting of the Regents on 
October 19, 1951 the legislation estab- 
lishing the non-Communist contract was 
abrogated, beginning with the academic 
year 1951-52 and the previously existing 
form of notice of appointment was re- 
stored. Through changes in the Board 
the former minority had become the 
majority. The date selected for this ac- 
tion was chosen so as not to affect the 
case pending before the Supreme Court. 
However, as of the date of this writing, 
no steps have been taken to restore the 


dismissed faculty members. It deprives 


the action of the Regents of its real 
meaning unless this is done. 

Several of the men dismissed have 
gone to other institutions, one notable 


case is that of the eminent historian, — 
Ernst Kantorowicz, now a member of the © 


Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton. 

It has been a dreadful experience 
through which the institution has gone. 
If society wishes to have true universi- 
ties, free universities, it must protect 


them against those who fail to under- 
stand their essential character and yield | 
to political — or assumed political — con- | 


siderations. 


Dr. Joy has been a director of relief work in Europe for the last ten years, and 
is now in Korea as a representative for CARE. He is a native of Boston and has 
served as minister of several New England churches, and as administrative vice 
president of the AUA. Dr. Joy is widely known as the friend, translator, and inter: 
preter of Dr. Albert Schweitzer and has prepared eight Schweitzer books. He is the 
compiler of Harper's “Topical Concordance of the Bible,” as well as an accomplished 
photographer, and a recognized expert on refugees and problems of child relief. 
In addition to four other decorations from European governments, he also holds the 
Palme Academique, highest decoration of the French Ministry of Education, for 
his work with French school children. 


‘Magic’ in the Middle East 


Israel must produce; using land once lost 
to decay and disease is just a beginning 


oo ee by CHARLES R. JOY 


PSE Sy 


THE MAIN HIGHWAY THAT RUNS THROUGH GALILEE to the small community of Metulla 
at the northern end of the long Israeli finger extended between Syria and Lebanon 
affords wonderful views. At the southern end of the Sea of Galilee one can see 
over the fertile fields of the Jordan River basin to the mountains beyond, where 


Israel, Jordan, and Syria meet. 

At the northern end of the road, where 
barbed wire and road blocks remind you 
that Israel is still technically at war with 
her neighbors, one can see the place 
where Israel, Lebanon and Syria meet, 
and just across the border the long pipe 
line that brings oil from Saudi Arabia to 
the refineries at Beirut. Between the Sea 
of Galilee and the frontier town of 
Metulla lies Lake Huleh, one of the most 
interesting places in the world today. 


Huleh—lake turned swamp 

We have all heard a great deal about 
the Jordan Rift, through which the 
River Jordan runs, digging an ever 
deeper cleft among the hills as it flows 
southward. The Sea of Galilee is already 
three hundred feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, and the Dead Sea, 
into which the Jordan finally empties, is 
the lowest spot on earth, thirteen hun- 
dred feet below ocean level and quite 
salt. But it is not the Dead Sea with all 
its mineral wealth nor the Sea of Galilee 
with all its Jewish and Christian religious 
associations that catches the attention of 
QAKQNANLK ANA ANNAN AHDAHONNHANANDAD 


Already plans are made for 
2,000 new farming units. 
There will be gardens of 
vegetables, vineyards of 
grapes, orchards of fruit. 
... Stirring vistas open when 
the wastelands of the Huleh 
swamps are redeemed from 
the grip of the dead cen- 
turies. 


PLLA AD ADA DAN DAD ADA NDA DOD ND DN DO 


the world today. It is Lake Huleh, that 
swampy, mist veiled region of decay and 
disease. This is the realm of the malaria- 
carrying mosquito, this is a valley of the 
shadow of death. 

The sources of the River Jordan lie to 
the north of Lake Huleh in spring and 
waterfall. As these plentiful waters flow 
south the soil becomes over-saturated. 
The area of wet soil yields to swamps, 
then come peat deposits, then Lake 
Huleh itself. This was not always a dis- 
trict of decay and disease. The ancient 
historians tell of the flora and describe 
the rich crops of the valley. But in time 
the Jordan, that carries the waters from 
the Lake to the Sea of Galilee, became 
blocked, the waters backed up to form 
Lake Huleh and its surrounding bogs and 
stagnant marshes, and the region degen- 
erated until it was abandoned to the mos- 
quito and the water buffalo. 

Now Lake Huleh has stepped to the 
center of the stage in Israel, and the 
world is watching with eager interest, 
for this is its farewell appearance. Al- 
ready Lake Huleh is beginning to dis- 
appear. Soon it will be only an un- 
pleasant memory. For the irrigation 
blueprint for Israel calls for the draining 
of the lake. 


‘Most exciting place on earth’ 
Dr.- Walter C. Lowderilk, the Amer- 
ican conservation expert, is now in Israel 
for a year as special adviser on soil con- 
servation. In a recent interview he said: 
“Israel today is perhaps the most excit- 
ing place in the world. Nowhere have 
I seen so much building, so much con- 
struction, so much energy. It reminds 


me of our western United States in its 
pioneering days of new settlers and their 
enthusiasm in establishing new homes, 
new farms and new industries. 

‘ “Tn ancient times Israel played a vital 
role in providing the ethics and ideals 
that have guided our Western civilization 
toward democratic goals. Israel rejuve- 
nated may now be the demonstration 
which will succeed in bringing this back- 
ward and depressed area on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean to a more 
abundant life. It is profoundly signif- 
icant that, in the Middle East area, de- 
pleted of forest and grasses and soil, 
where ruins of great works bespeak 
former populous and powerful peoples 
but where now general decadence and 
poverty reign, Jewish agricultural settle- 
ments are reversing the long trend of 
wasteful land decline. They have done 
something new under the sun; they are 
working out a lasting adjustment of a 
people to their land in which all peoples 
of the world should be interested. In no 
other place is there the same setting, 
drive and possibility of demonstrating 
how the decline of misused and dam- 
aged lands may be reversed by the pro- 
duction of abundance through devotion 
and love of the land and full and scien- 
tific use of the resources of land and 
water.” 

The motivating drive in this epoch- 


QOQKQAN AAA AAARAAAAARADAAAAAAAAAA! 


With new immigrants arriv- 
ing at the rate of one every 
two minutes, the land must 
be made to produce more. 
Already the pinch is being 
felt. ... The answer to this 
urgent problem is hidden un- 
der the sands . . . under the 
swamps of the northern Hu- 
leh, covered by the crust of 
decay and forgetfulness. 


RALQHLLLQHHIARARLAdddNgIAggggAI 
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‘Magic’ in the Middle East 


making reversal of centuries of neglect 
is the critical need for food. With new 
immigrants arriving at the rate of one 
every two minutes, the land ‘must be 
made to produce more. Already the 
pinch is being felt. There is no pang of 
acute hunger in Israel today, but the 
balanced diet necessary for full vitality 
and uncurbed activity is lacking. Under- 
nourishment, if not starvation, stalks 
abroad in this new nation. The answer 
to this urgent problem is hidden under 
the sands of the southern desert, under 
the swamps of the northern Huleh, coy- 
ered by the crust of decay and forgetful- 
ness. If the time is to come when an 
Israeli will not welcome a CARE food 
package as a boon from a more fortunate 
world, the swamps must be drained of 
water and the sands must be covered 
with soil. 

So the Jordan Valley Authority has 
been born, one of the most far-reaching 
and soundly imaginative plans ever de- 
vised for making room for three million 
more people and for finding food for 
them. 


Fresh waters bring farms 

There are three stages in the plan. The 
first calls for the construction of a new 
riverbed for the Jordan River south of 
Lake Huleh, narrowed and straightened 
for a distance of 41% kilometers, so that 
the now sluggish stream will flow south- 
ward at four times its present speed. The 
first section of the new channel has al- 
ready been dredged and the waters of 
Lake Huleh have already begun to sink. 

The second stage in the plan will ne- 
cessitate the making of two new chan- 
nels north of Lake Huleh for the River 
Jordan and the River Turah. The new 
riverbeds will meet in what is now the 
center of Lake Huleh. 

The final stage will be the opening of 
drainage canals to lead the stagnant 
waters into the new riverbeds. So the 
water now lost through evaporation will 
be made available for irrigation, and a 
vast new area of land will be won by 
the draining of swamps and lake. Al- 


QNNNINADADADQAIRQnALnD0gDgga! 
Israel is serving more than 
herself. She is setting a pat- 
tern for the whole of the 
Middle East, where 90% of 
the population lives on the 
subsistence margin. For the 
sake of her neighbors, un- 
friendly as they are, as well 
as herself, it is important 
that she shall not fail. 


QOQIY IAA RAARARAARANNDARRAAHADA 
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ready the plans are made for 2,000 new 
farming units. There will be gardens of 
vegetables, vineyards of grapes, orchards 
of fruit. There will be fields of grain, 
pastures for cattle and sheep and fowl, 
fish ponds for carp. Stirring vistas open 
when the waste lands of the Huleh 
swamps are at last redeemed from the 
grip of the dead centuries. The valley 
of death will become a valley of life. 


A great re-charting 

This is not the first time that Israel 
has drained the pestilential marshes of 
the land. In 1921 she began to drain 
the Emeq Jezreel which was quickly 
changed from a malarial wilderness to a 
rich agricultural treasure house for the 
nation. In 1928 the Emeq Zevulun, the 
hinterland of the Haifa Bay region was 
transformed from stagnant swamp to fer- 
tile fields and Jaden orchards. In 1929 
Emeq Hepher in the northern coastal 
plain was redeemed and turned over to 
forty farming villages. But the transfor- 
mation of the Huleh swamps will be 
Israel’s greatest achievement. 

This, too, is only part of a much more 
ambitious plan. The excessive waters 
of the north will be carried eventually 
by coastal canals down to the wasteland 
of the Negev in the south. The under- 
ground waters of the coastal plains and 
the southern deserts will be tapped. The 
surplus waters of the Yarkon River, 
which now flows into the sea at Tel 
Aviv, will also be carried to the sands of 
the desert. The waters of the Jordan 
will be fully utilized for irrigation, and 
the salt waters of the Mediterranean will 
be carried to the Dead Sea in their place, 
generating on the way as much hydro- 
electric power as Norris Dam at Muscle 
Shoals. Further plans for the joint de- 
velopment with Syria and with Lebanon 
of existing water-courses must await the 
arrival of better feeling among these 
peoples. 


An Arabic ‘stone wall’ 

Even in the early stages of this far- 
seeing development friction has arisen 
from the existing tensions. | When the 
work began in the Huleh Lake region no 
objections were made, but in March 
1951 Syria complained to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission on the ground 
that the drainage of this demilitarized 
border region had some military impor- 
tance to Israel. The Armistice Commis- 
sion, through its chairman, General 
Riley, decided that no advantage would 
accrue to Israel that would not also ac- 
crue to Syria and the work was per- 
mitted to proceed. However, in March, 
April and May, there was some violence, 
skirmishes, shooting and bombing. The 


Security Council on May 8th ordered a 
cease-fire, and on June 11th authorized 
the resumption of the drainage on condi- 
tion that the Arabs living on a small bit 
of land (about seven acres) should be 
properly compensated. These Arabs to 
date have not been willing to accept any 
compensation offered, and so General 
Riley has said that these few acres 
should not be included in the drainage 
for the time being. Otherwise the work 
is progressing according to plan. The 
Israeli contention from the beginning has 
been that a demilitarized zone cannot 
be left a political vacuum, and _ that 
roads, drainage, and other improvements 
are not a violation of the armistice terms. 


No empty phrases 

“The most exciting place in the world.” 
“Something new under the sun.” “Re- 
versing the long trend of wasteful land 
decline.” These are no empty phrases. 
They point the way to a brighter future, 
when the present food scarcities are for- 
gotten and Israel comes into her own. 
Then she will enjoy the fruits of her 
labor, and win the rewards for her long 
continued austerity and privation. Mean- 
while Israel is serving more than herself. 
She is setting a pattern for the whole of 
the Middle East, where 90% of the popu- 
lation lives on the subsistence margin. 
For the sake of her neighbors, unfriendly 
as they are, as well as herself, it is im- 
portant that she shall not fail. America 
can help, even outside the ranks of 
American Jewry, by understanding and 
sympathy, and by gifts of CARE pack- 
ages, until at last the long wasteful de- 
cline has been halted and the Promised 
Land has become once more the land 
of milk and honey. 


RQAQAAAAAARAAARAARAAAAARAAARARAKARA! 


Andante Religioso 

We defend religion too much. Vital 
religion like good music, needs no de- 
fense, but rendition. A wrangling con- 
troversy in support of religion is precisely 
as if the members of the orchestra 
should beat folks over the head with 
their violins to prove that the music was 
beautiful. But such procedure is no way 
to prove that music is beautiful. Play it! 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
RANLLQN AAAI Q QQ QQ AAA HAD AgDOOAI 
‘Face to Face’ 

The mission of Unitarians is to bring 
into the open and to face in behalf of 
Protestantism as a whole, many of the 
problems of faith and conduct which 
larger, more slow moving denominations 
seem unwilling or unable to face. It was 
so a century ago. It is so today. | 

— DEAN WILLARD L, SPERRY 


RQQLA RAR ALA LAARRMH ARAHKHONAHAADS 


Religious liberals, concerned with human rights wherever humanity exists, must 
be attentive to the fate of the largest single mass —the population of China. Here 
is an account, written in Hong Kong, by a responsible observer, Hans R. Reinhardt. 
Mr. Reinhardt accompanied the Chinese Nationalist Army through seven Chinese 
provinces (1946-48), as a free-lance journalist. He has been news editor of the 
United Press, Hong Kong bureau; and since 1951 correspondent for Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung. Mr. Reinhardt’s report on Red China is reprinted with permission from 
the Swiss Review of World Affairs, a monthly publication of the Neue Zuercher 


Zeitung, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Under totalitarian terror 


A land whose most zealous spies are children 


—-where mass execution brings a mardi-gras 


By HANS R. REINHARDT 


MORE CHINESE DIED VIOLENT DEATHS during the first eight months of this past year 
than during the three years of civil war that preceded the establishment of the 
Chinese Communist state on October 1, 1949. 


The Communists’ final bid for power 
from 1946-1949 cost an estimated 1,000,- 
000 lives among some 5,000,000 com- 
batants of both sides and the civilian 
population. A compilation of official 
Chinese figures giving the number of 
“counter-revolutionaries’ executed since 
the bloody purge of anti-Communist ele- 
ments started at the beginning of April, 
reaches 1,200,000. Independent esti- 
mates place the number of firing squad 
victims at well over 1,500,000. 


The Peking government brought to the 
campaign against the “counter-revolu- 
tionaries” all the fanfare and high-pres- 
sure political salesmanship of its efficient 
propaganda machine. By summer 1951, 
the domestic anti-Red had been blown 
up to a stature of horror equal only to 
that of the United States. 


Together with the Victory Bond drive 
— which helped to stabilize China’s chao- 
tic currency —and the “Oppose America 
—Help Korea” campaign —which sup- 
plemented the Chinese military effort in 
Korea by putting the nation’s morale and 
economy on a war footing—the purge 
of “counter-revolutionaries” ranks among 
the three big campaigns waged by the 
Mao Tse-tung government to implement 
its Communist policy against political 
economic and military opposition. 


A Chinawide witch-hunt 


That the “counter-revolutionary” is 
more than a mere scapegoat—a bogey- 
man creation of the Chinese Communist 
dictatorship—became apparent last sum- 
mer, when governments of the village, 
county, provincial and regional levels 


gave in their reports to the Central au- 
thorities equal prominence to the purge 
and to such major policy aspects as the 
land reform and the “donations” drive 
for planes and heavy equipment for the 
Korean front. To the Chinese Commu- 
nists, the elimination of the counter- 
revolutionary is a task of prime impor- 
tance—because, although many innocent 
people have died in the current purge, 
the counter-revolutionary exists. He is 
very much alive, showing his active or 
passive opposition to the Chinese revo- 
lution by undermining morale, the econ- 
omy, and the Red war effort in Korea. 
The present frantic Chinawide witch- 
hunt, therefore, amounts to a public ad- 
mission by the Central People’s Govern- 
ment that it is encountering considerable 
opposition among the people, while the 
indiscriminate nature of the purge and 
the resulting deaths of tens of thousands 
of innocent Chinese must be taken as 
proof that the Communists are tackling 
this problem with determination. 


Mao — the “juggler” 


As early as summer of 1949, when the 
Nationalist armies were fleeing south and 
a Chinese Communist victory was as- 
sured, Mao Tse-tung let it be known that 
the future Chinese Red government 
would bridge no opposition. In his book 
On People’s Democratic Dictatorship 
(published on July 1, 1949) he wrote: 

“‘You are dictatorial.—My dear sirs, 
what you say is correct. That is just 
what we are. All the experiences of the 
Chinese people . . . tell us to carry out 
a people’s: democratic dictatorship. This 


means that the reactionaries must be de- 
prived of the right to voice their 
opinions; only the people have that 
right.” 

And elsewhere. 


“You are not benevolent.’—Exactly. 
We definitely have no benevolent policies 
toward the reactionaries or the counter- 
revolutionary activities of the reactionary 
classes. Our benevolent policy does not 
apply to such deeds or such persons who 
are outside the ranks of the people, it ap- 
plies only to the people.” 


Extreme leniency 


It was this apparently quite innocuous 
dialectic juggling with the Law of the 
Unity of Opposites—a favorite Marxist 
pastime which, according to Lenin, is 
“the salt of dialectics,” and on which Mao 
based his paradoxical concept of a 
“democratic dictatorship”—that led to the 
blood-bath of 1951. 


The preoccupation of Mao’s army with 
domestic military matters lasted until 
summer 1950, shortly before the out- 
break of the Korean war. The remnants 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists, now 
turned guerillas, had to be tracked down 
in the mountainous areas of South, 
Southwest and Northwest China; about 
2,000,000 ex-Nationalist troops had to 
be integrated into the People’s Libera- 
tion Army; the island of Hainan, off the 
South China coast, was “liberated” after 
an extensive amphibious campaign; and 
preparations were under way for an am- 
bitious amphibious assault on the last 
Nationalist bastion—Formosa. There was 
as yet no talk of counter-revolutionaries. 
On the contrary, a policy of extreme 
leniency was followed. Ex-Nationalist 
officials and officers were allowed to re- 
tain their:jobs after undergoing a three 
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Under totalitarian terror 


to six months’ indoctrination course. Peo- 
ple inside and outside China concluded 
that the new Chinese government had 
decided to let bygones be bygones. 
Former Nationalist officials who had fled 
to Hongkong in 1949, were returning al- 
ready to the mainland in June 1950 in 
the hope of not only being left in peace 
but of rejoining their former government 
departments, when on July 23, 1950, the 
Red government promulgated a set of 
“Regulations for the Suppression of 
Counter-Revolutionary Activities.” The 
keynote was still on guerillas. Death 
penalty was reserved for “bandit bands 
who are armed.” But already there is 
mention of “espionage rings, and assassi- 
nahon gangs operating with counter- 
revolutionary objectives and for the mur- 
der of public servants and the people in 
general, the sabotage of factories, mines, 
warehouses, communications and other 
public assets... .” Like all previous offi- 
cial references to counter-revolutionaries, 
these were ignored. 


From tolerance to terror 

The sudden reversal of policy from 
one of tolerance to one of terror coin- 
cided with China’s entry into the Korean 
war in December 1950, when the Peking 
People’s Daily, the mouthpiece of the 
Chinese Communist Party, called on of- 
ficials to rectify the “deviation of bound- 
less magnanimity.” 


Certain cadres, the newspaper com- 
plained, “did not understand clearly and 
integrally the government policy. A part 
of our cadres confused the severe sup- 
pression of counter-revolutionary activ- 
ities with the consolidation of the united 
front” (the Communist term for co- 
operation of Communist Parties with 
other political groups), “confused the 
objection to indiscriminate arrests and 
killings with the severe punishment of 
arch criminals, confused suppression with 
magnanimity, with the result that the 
deviation of boundless magnanimity was 


RNOQLQA PAN AARARAAAAAAA NARA LHAAS 


From April 1 onward, execu- 
tions were carried owt in pub- 
lic. At the so-called “public 
accusation meetings,’ the 
condemned were paraded on 
a platform before thousands 
of spectators ....... and alleged 
“victims” of the counter-rev- 
olutionaries were allowed to 
spit at the “criminals” and 
beat them. 
pNgQNoNooANnAnNDNAnAD NAD ND ADA: 
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not corrected in time and unnecessary 
damage has been done... .” 


For the first time, the United States 
Government is officially linked with anti- 
Communist subversion in China. “These 
saboteurs,” the Peking People’s Daily 
said, “become Fifth Columnists of the 
American invaders (of Korea) and hinder 
the Chinese people from carrying out 
more effectively the struggle to resist 
America, aid Korea, protect their homes 
and defend their country.” 


Officials throughout China took this 
upbraiding to heart, and the purge began 
with arrests, trials, and executions. But 
there were no indications as yet of ex- 
cesses. At this juncture, the few inno- 
cent people who were put to death as 
counter-revolutionaries can be consid- 
ered as victims of miscarriages of justice. 
Officials still tried conscientiously to 
limit the purge to active opponents of 
the Red regime. 


The pseudo-legal framework of the 
1951 mass slaughter was promulgated 
over the signature of Mao Tse-tung on 
February 21, 1951, in the form of “Regu- 
lations of the People’s Republic of China 
for the Punishment of Counter-Revolu- 
tionaries.” These regulations were so 
framed as to make virtually every Chinese 
suspect to charges of spying and to sub- 
sequent execution. “Looting or wreck- 
ing” of forests, for instance, became 
punishable with death if done “with 
counter-revolutionary purposes.” 


These regulations showed a significant 
addition to previous directives and laws 
dealing with counter - revolutionaries. 
For the first time, the subversive is iden- 
tified with foreign powers. According 
to Article 8, “Those who collude with 
imperialism in rebelling against the 
fatherland shall be punished by death 
sentence or life imprisonment.” ‘Another 
section of the regulations provides death 
penalty for “disturbing markets or under- 
mining finance at the order of an enemy 
inside or outside the country.” : 


Red China was taking cognizance of 
its de facto state of war with the United 
Nations, and was strengthening its inter- 
nal security. 


In March, the Communists extended 
their purge from actually active oppo- 
nents of the Red regime to potential 
enemies. Large numbers of ex-Nation- 
alist civil and military personnel were 
hauled up before tribunals, in some cases 
sentenced for “crimes” allegedly commit- 
ted as far back as 1927, and summarily 
executed. The military tribunals which 
heard cases of counter-revolutionaries, 
became increasingly perfunctory in their 


administration of the regulations, and 
since a person sentenced as a counter- 
revolutionary was denied the right of 
appeal, there were no legal obstacles to 
a speedy dispatch of potential enemies. 


Oriental danse macabre 

From April 1 onward, the executions 
were carried out in public. At the so- 
called “public accusation meetings,” the 
condemned were paraded on a platform 
before thousands of spectators—50,000 on 
one occasion in Shanghai—and alleged 
“victims” of the counter-revolutionaries 
were allowed to spit at the “criminals” 
and beat them. There was usually music 
and speech-making before the doomed 
men and women were driven in trucks to 
the execution ground, where they met 
their end kneeling, while a soldier shot 
them one by one from close range in the 
back of their heads. 


Under the guidance of political work- 
ers, accusation meetings and subsequent 
executions were turned into occasions for 
rejoicing.  Colorfully dressed dance 
teams, beating side drums, performed a 
danse macabre at a Tientsin execution 
ground in May. In smaller towns, stu- 
dents were given a day off to attend ac- 
cusation meetings and executions. 


On at least three occasions, accusation 
meetings were broadcast. 


Among those executed in Chungking 
in April was one Chen Yusheng, a one- 
time chief of the Censorship Section of 
the Kuomintang Department of Prop- 
aganda in Chungking in 1940. His crime: 
“He was responsible for obstructing the 
development of the progressive press.” 

In contrast to the fanfare and merry- 
making which accompanied the final 
stages of the “judicial” process were the 
didactic minds of the fanatics behind the 
scenes. A glimpse of these minds can 
be had in this definition of the execu- 
tion of counter-revolutionaries, taken 
from the Current Affairs Journal, pub- 
lished in Peking:— 


DQAQRAAARAAGALARAARAARAAHARAHAHAA 


It is quite impossible to 
assess the number of coun- 
ter - revolutionaries doing 
slave labor in various parts 
of China. Many of these un- 
fortunates appear to have 
been sent to the Northwest, 
where large-scale irrigation 
projects and railway build- 
ing is being pushed under 
the direction of Soviet ad- 
visers and technicians. 
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“Execution means the fundamental 
physical elimination of counter-revolu- 
tionaries and is, of course, the most thor- 
ough and severe measure for depriving 
the counter-revolutionaries of their con- 
ditions for counter-revolutionary activ- 
ities.” 

When the purge reached its climax in 
May, the government, surveying the sit- 
uation, observed: 


“Now the deviation towards ‘inordinate 
magnanimity’ has been in general recti- 
fied. ... As a result of the persistent sup- 
pression of counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments, the people are rejoicing, and 
eulogies are uttered by every mouth, 
saying it was ‘another revolution’. . .” 


Slave labor reality 


By mid-summer, apparently realizing 
the possibilities of slave labor, the gov- 
ernment issued a directive to military tri- 
bunals dealing with counter-revolution- 
aries, urging an “expansion of reform by 
labor.” The directive said: “All counter- 
revolutionaries who can either be sen- 
tenced to death or otherwise dealt with, 
should not be executed, but should be 
disposed of by means of imprisonment 
with hard labor or labor reform.” 


In accordance with this new policy, 
death sentences became rarer and were 
replaced by hard labor sentences. It is 
quite impossible to assess the number of 
counter-revolutionaries doing slave labor 
in various parts of China. Many of these 
unfortunates appear to have been sent 
to the Northwest, where large-scale irri- 
gation projects and railway building is 
being pushed under the direction of 
Soviet advisers and technicians. Others 
have remained in China proper. Accord- 
ing to independent reports from the 
Chinese mainland, working gangs of sev- 
eral thousand convicts have been seen 
in Kwangtung, Kiangsu, and Anhwei 
provinces, as well as in the northwestern 
provinces of Sinkiang and Kansu. 


A novel twist in enforcing the “expan- 
sion of reform by labor” policy was the 
introduction of the “suspended death 
sentence.” Rather than rush the con- 
demned man to the execution ground 
and blow out his brains, he is put to 
productive use as a slave laborer. If, 
after two years, he is found to have bene- 
fited from “reform by labor,” the death 
sentence is commuted to life imprison- 
ment. 


An approximate indication of the per- 
centage of counter-revolutionaries who 
were executed was given last week by 
the Deputy Governor of Kwangtung pro- 
vince in a report published in the official 


Chinese Communist Press. Out of 89,701 
persons indicted since October, 28,332 
were given the death penalty. If these 
figures are indicative of conditions else- 
where in China, the percentage of death 
sentences would be around 80 per cent, 
leaving some 70 percent of the accused 
to do slave labor. 


These figures do not include anti-Com- 
munist guerillas, of whom the Commu- 
nists claim to have wiped out 52,620 
since October in Kwangtung province 
only. 


Death as you choose it 

There have been very few acquitals of 
persons accused of counter-revolution. 
The security authorities claim uncanny 
precision in their choice of suspects, and 
since there is no right of appeal and the 
military tribunals mete out their peculiar 
brand of Red justice in close secrecy, it 
is anybody’s guess what the number of 
acquittals should have been. 


Surveillance is carried out by the police 
as well as by the counter-revolutionary 
himself. He reports daily to his local 
police station with a diary in which he 
sets down all his movements, the names 
of callers, and outlines of the conversa- 
tions he had during the day. Persons 
mentioned as visitors in the diaries of 
counter-revolutionaries under  surveil- 
lance are known to have been summoned 
by the security authorities to give an in- 
dependent account of the conversation 
conducted. 


After less than a month, the paroled 
counter-revolutionary will find himself 
ostracized and shunned, since even per- 
functory contact with him can lead to 
unpleasant encounters with the police, to 
endless cross-examinations, and to pos- 
sible suspicions and arrest. Some paroled 
counter-revolutionaries have wealthy 
families to fall back on for financial sup- 


QALQLLQLRMAAORAAAARALRARGOAOLD! 

There have been very few 
acquittals of persons accused 
of counter-revolution. The 
security authorities claim 
uncanny precision in their 
choice of suspects, and since 
there is no right of appeal 
and the military tribunals 
mete out their peculiar 
brand of Red justice in close 
secrecy, it is anybody’s guess 
what the number of acquit- 
tals should have been. 
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port and lodging. Others, finding that 
no landlord will run the risk of letting a 
room to one under surveillance, drift 
from hotel to hotel until their money is 
spent and they are either allowed to join 
one of the labor corps recruited from 
former beggars and prostitutes, or com- 
mit suicide. 


During the past half year, Chinese 
newspapers repeatedly carried _ state- 
ments by wives and children denouncing 
their husbands and fathers as counter- 
revolutionaries. Although it is conceiy- 
able that in fits of fanaticism or bad tem- 
per such denunciations were actually 
made, dozens of absolutely reliable re- 
ports from all over China are available 
in Hongkong telling how coercion and 
torture were used to obtain the signatures 
of wives, sons and daughters of counter- 
revolutionaries for this purpose. In cer- 
tain instances, the unfortunate relatives 
of anti-Communists were forced to read 
out accusations over the radio or at 
public meetings. 


Chinese youth magazines carry glow- 
ing accounts of “vigilance” training 
given to members of the Young Pioneers, 
the Communists youth organization, 
under the campaign against counter- 
revolutionaries. Teen-aged sleuths not 
afraid even to denounce their own par- 
ents, and eaves-dropping on private con- 
versations, were depicted as glowing ex- 
amples for China’s youth. Under Article 
19 of the Regulations dealing with the 
purge, “Any person has the right to ex- 
pose and denounce counter-revolutionary 
criminals but may not make false charges 
out of personal grievance.” Whether this 
article is applicable to children intent on 
the thrill of a spy-hunt is dubious. 


Will it end? 


The wave of blood and hysteria sweep- 
ing China is not expected to subside. 
According to a government report on 
“Political and Legal Work,” issued in 
May of this year, “This is a long-term 
complicated struggle, and must be 
carried out continuously. It is necessary 
to continue persistently the suppression 
of counter-revolutionaries and the oppo- 
sition to complacency and imprudent 
emotion in dealing with the enemy.” 


If one accepts the accuracy of the offi- 
cial Chinese Communist figures of 1,200,- 
000 executions and about twice that 
many sentences to hard labor terms, the 
Chinese people do not appear to have 
taken kindly to Communism, for, in addi- 
tion, almost 2,000,000 guerillas were 
claimed wiped out during the past year. 
Nor does the purge show any signs of 
subsiding, although the number of ex- 
ecutions has decreased during the past 
two months. 
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Dr. Homer A. Jack, who recently edited and compiled the sayings of Mahatma 
Gandhi into book form (The Wit & Wisdom of Gandhi), is minister of All Souls 
(Unitarian) Church in Evanston, Ill. One of his most recent and most publicized 
sermons was written shortly after an address on evolution was given by Mortimer 
Adler, of the University of Chicago. The address was concerned with the apparent 
complacency of modern man towards his origin. Dr. Jack had an answer for Mr. 


Adler. It is printed here. 


Monkeys, Men, and Mortimer Adler 


In spite of theologians, the book of 
revelation is, for science, never sealed 


A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 

A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod, 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


This familiar stanza is from the poem, 
“Each in His Own Tongue,” by William 
H. Garruth, a Kansas Unitarian. To 
many people, this poem states the prob- 
lem well: “some call it Evolution, and 
others call it God.” What difference 
does it make? Isn’t it just a problem of 
words? Yet there are both scientists and 
religionists who are not content to leave 
this problem in that somewhat blurred 
semantic realm. They are not content to 
bury the hatchet between science and 
religion. Some want all to call it evolu- 
tion; others want all to call it God. 


Those who would “call it evolution” 
remind us that the concept of evolution is 
not entirely modern. Ancient philos- 
ophers had an inkling of the process, 
especially Anaximander, the sixth century 
Greek philosopher. He said, “Men first 
appeared as fishes; when they were able 
to help themselves, they took to the 
land.” But it was Charles Darwin who 
first clearly fastened this concept of 
evolution in human consciousness. 


Degenerated angels vs. 
elevated apes 

With Darwin, the running battle be- 
tween the scientists and the theologians 
began. The debates between Thomas 
Huxley and Bishop Wilberforce are 
famous. For example, Bishop Wilber- 
force in a sermon at Oxford in 1860 said: 
“Man’s derived supremacy over the 
earth; man’s power of articulate speech; 
man’s gift of reason; man’s free will and 
responsibility; man’s faith and man’s re- 
demption — all are equally and utterly 
irreconcilable with the degrading notion 
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of the brute origin of him who was 
created in the image of God, and re- 
deemed by the Eternal Son.” Another 
example of this onslaught of religion on 
evolution was the decree of the Provincial 
Council of Cologne, also in 1860: “We 
declare it to be clearly opposed to the 
Holy Scripture and the Faith to say that 
the human body was produced by succes- 
sive and spontaneous transformations of 
less perfect forms into more perfect 
forms.” During these debates, someone 
aptly declared, “It is a shabby sentiment 
which makes men prefer to believe that 
they are degenerated angels rather than 
elevated apes.” The results of these de- 
bates are well-known: The evolutionists 
won, although admittedly there were still 
many gaps in their knowledge — and 
many persons left unconvinced. 

These gaps, plus the stubbornness of 
the fundamentalists, caused periodic pub- 
lic outbreaks of the dormant battle be- 
tween science and religion. One of the 
most noteworthy in our generation was 
in Tennessee in 1925. The Tennessee 
legislature passed an act which in part 
stated, “It shall be unlawful for any 
teacher in any of the universities, nor- 
mals, and all other public schools in the 
state, which are supported in whole or 
in part by the public school funds of the 
state, to teach the theory that denies the 
story of the divine creation of man as 
taught in the Bible, and to teach instead 
that man has descended from a lower 
order of animals.” 


Evolutionists called 
“stinking skunks” 

Soon an obscure teacher in a high 
school was brought to trial, with Clarence 
Darrow and William Jennings Bryan 
locking legal horns. Bryan, for example, 
asked, “What shall we say of the intelli- 
gence, not to say religion, of those who 
are so particular to distinguish between 
fishes and reptiles and birds, but put a 
man with an immortal soul in the same 


circle with the wolf, the hyena, and the 


skunkP What must be the impression 
made upon children by such a degrada- 
tion of man?” Billy Sunday even got into 
the act by asserting, “If a minister be- 
lieves and teaches evolution, he is a 
stinking skunk, a hypocrite, and a liar.” 
Despite Bryan and Billy Sunday, the 
average American came more and more 
to believe in evolution, but still stories — 
and headlines—make the newspapers, 
for the origin of man is an eternally fas- 
cinating subject — at least to men. 


“The great bookie” 

The latest public controversy occurred 
last spring when Prof. Mortimer J. Adler 
of the University of Chicago gave a talk 
on evolution before the Roman Catholic 
Calvert Club at that university. So many 
persons wanted to hear Adler that there 
was standing room only in one of the 
largest lecture rooms of the university. 
They wanted to hear Adler not because 
he was an anthropologist — he’s a pro- 
fessor of law — but because he’s always 
good for some stimulating thinking, some 
novel approach to an old problem. Adler, 
with Hutchins, is credited with inaugur- 
ating the Great Books program at Chi- 
cago and across the country. Adler has 
been variously called on the midway “the 
activity that supplanted football” and 
“the great bookie.” 

In characteristic Alderian fashion he 
took plausible pot-shots at the current 
complacency about our knowledge of 
evolution and, as Time magazine said, 
the discussion in that university class- 
room promptly moved across the country. 
A Harvard professor countered Adler 
with a statement in the press: “A kind 
of statement Bryan used to make in the 
Bible-belt.” Adler, never at a loss for 
words, replied—also in the newspapers: 
“In our universities today, scientific 
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hypotheses have the status of religious 
dogmas.” 


Man vs. ape 


Adler admitted at the onset that he 
believed in the Darwinian theory of the 
origin of species as applied to animals 
and plants and perfected by biologists 
since Darwin. Then Prof. Adler asked 
this question, “Does man differ from ape 
essentially in kind, or only accidentally 
and in degree?” Darwinians agree that 
men differ from apes only accidentally 
and in degree and that there are inter- 
mediate forms—the fossils which are 
largely missing and thus called “missing 
links.” Adler asserted that men differ 
from apes essentially in kind and there- 
fore there can be no intermediate forms 
and no descent from a common ancester. 
Adler asserted, “When two things differ 
essentially in kind, as a square and a tri- 
angle, there can be no intermediates — 
no 3'-sided figure.” 


Adler felt that men differ from all other 
animals, including apes, by at least three 
characteristics. First, “only man makes 
artistically.” Other animals may produce 
something, such as a beaver dam, but it 
is done instinctively, and only men 
possess the variability and creativity of 
art. Second, “Only man thinks discur- 
sively.” Other animals may work out 
certain problems of adjustment to the 
environment, but only men think when 
it is not necessary to do so. (Although 
not all men think all the time — not even 
Mortimer J. Adler!) Third, “Only men 
act politically.” Other animals are social 
or gregarious, but only men form a free 
society. 


New hope for fundamentalists 

After dismissing the Darwinian con- 
cept that men and monkeys have a com- 
mon ancestor, and atter dismissing the 
evidence from fossils and comparative 
anatomy, Adler asserted that man could 
have risen in one of two ways. First, by 
emergent evolution, a kind of fountain 
within a fountain process of creating new 
forms. Out of matter emerges life and 
out of life emerges mind. Second, men 
could have arisen as a creation of God. 
Adler anticipated criticism of this possi- 
bility by declaring, “The fact that the 
creation of man by God is not ‘scientific’ 
does not mean that it cannot be truth. It 
is possible, indeed yrobable, that there 
is truth in the world which is not scien- 
tific.” 

This is about all that Adler said, but it 
was enough to give fundamentalists new 
hope, anthropologists new trouble — and 
ministers new sermon material. And 


right here I want to pay tribute to Prof. 
Adler for throwing out this challenge to 
both religion and science. It is good for 
both these disciplines to struggle publicly 
with fundamental problems. If Adler 
furnishes the ignorant with false hopes, 
he also makes those who are better in- 
formed take their information to the 
wider public in self-defense. 


Man—how old? 


There is no ready answer that can be 
offered by Adler or his opponents to the 
question: how did man rise from the 
lower animals? There is, however, new 
evidence toward an answer. Curiously 
enough, some of this evidence comes 
from Dr. Adler’s University of Chicago. 
Just as a professor of law raises questions 
once properly confined to the Depart- 
ment of Biology, so now a professor in 
the Institute of Nuclear Studies answers 
questions once confined to the Depart- 
ment of Biology. 


For many years since Darwin it has 
been the conception that man ascended 
—or descended, as the case may be — 
slowly over millions of years from his 
ape-like ancestors. This occurred through 
a process of many structural changes to 
produce the animal we now know as 
man. Certain scientific discoveries have 
indicated, however, that perhaps man has 
been around for thousands of years, not 
millions. 


Carbon 14 


Recently it has been discovered that all 
living material contains radioactive car- 
bon 14. After death, organic material 
loses its radioactivity. Geiger counters 
can determine the loss and make rather 
accurate estimates of how long it has 
been dead. This method is so accurate 
that scientists came within 180 years of 
determining the age of a few ounces of 
wood from the mortuary boat of an 
Egyptian pharaoh, whose voyage into the 
afterworld was recorded as 3,750 years 
ago by Egyptologists, and 3,621 years 
ago by the scientists with their Geiger 
counters. 


LAQLQHADAAHAAAAAHANAHANAAANAADAS 


Julian Huxley once re- 
marked: “Ascribing evolu- 
tion to an elan vital no more 
explained the history of life, 
than would ascribing its mo- 
tion to an elan locomotif ex- 
plain the operation of a steam 
engine.” 
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With recorded history terminating 
about 5,000 years ago, this new time- 
tool can be used to peg events up to 25,- 
000 years old — after which organic ma- 
terial loses all traces of radioactivity. Yet 
by using this device, scientists have al- 
ready started a complete reorganization 
of the archeologists’ timetable, making 
many dates much more recent than pre- 
viously thought possible. 


Fluorine 


A second new type of scientific time- 
clock has been the use of the fluorine 
content in bones. As bones are buried 
in the ground, they absorb fluorine from 
the water. The older the bones are, the 
more fluorine they contain. Using this 
time guage, some scientists have decided 
that some primitive human skulls, instead 
of belonging to a deposit dated a million 
years ago, really have a date of about 
50,000 years ago. This doesn’t confirm 
the Biblical date of Adam’s creation at 
some 6,000 years ago — we in Unitarian 
seminaries don’t learn the exact date — 
but it does take primitive man more out 
of geological-astronomical time and into 
a period more understandable by the 
public. 


Brains—first or last? 

' Besides giving man a more recent 
birthday, scientists have also given man 
a simplier route of ascent from apes. 
Some scientists think man could have 
made the grade in several large leaps in- 
stead of thousands of tiny steps. Some 
believe the most important step from ape 
toward man was when some apes de- 
veloped a different kind of pelvis and 
differently attached muscles. Anatomi- 
cally, the change was fairly simple but 
the results were far-reaching: the ape 
could stand and walk on two legs and 
his hands were free to use tools. Bones 
have recently been found in South Africa 
which are from such a walking, ape-like 
creature. 


Previously it was thought the human 
brain was that which determined man’s 
evolution and that the legs and body of 
man came afterwards. Anthropologists 
don’t know for sure, but they have made 
surgical changes in the muscles of rats 
and monkeys and the results on the struc- 
ture of the brain have been astounding. 
The University of Chicago, I understand, 
is seeking funds to make similar experi- 
ments on living apes. 


These are —I repeat —only tentative 
conclusions, but they are fascinating 
ones. They do not make Darwin obsolete. 
Darwin was right, but some of his rea- 
sons may have been wrong. Anthropolo- 
gist Robert Redfield of the University of 
Chicago summed up this process as fol- 
lows: “Science runs no steady race after 
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the hare of truth. The race is chancy. It 
is marked by false starts. The trail may 
be lost for awhile or the wrong scent fol- 
lowed. Then suddenly there comes a 
combination of favorable circumstances. 
A new clear way opens. Science is off 
again and in a brief time is able to correct 
accumulation of past errors and to make 
again for the goal.” 


“Elan locomotif” 

Albert Einstein has said that science 
is concerned with “what” and “how” and 
religion is concerned with “why.” This 
is a good division generally between 
science and religion, but it is not com- 
pletely relevant in this field of evolution. 
For when Adler or anybody else talks 
about “why,” he must really be familiar 
with the “what” and the “how.” Enough 
knowledge of “what” and “how” might 
give important clues to “why.” 


J. Arthur Thomson in the Torry Lec- 
tures raises this same point, “To be con- 
tent with the religious answer — always 
apt to become a soft pillow to the easy- 
going — is to abandon the scientific prob- 
lem as insoluble, and there can be no 
greater impiety than that. It is sur- 
rendering our birthright. . . for peace of 
mind. Therefore man is true to himself 
when he presses home the question: How 
has this marvelous system of Animate 
Nature come to be as it is?” Thomson 
is telling Adler and many, many others 
that to explain evolution in terms of the 
“creation of God” is all very fine and 
comforting — and maybe that is all we 
can do —but we should at least press 
hard for more scientific answers. 

There have been at least three ways of 
looking at this mystery of mysteries, this 
problem of problems: materialism, vital- 
ism, and finalism. Materialism asserts 
that the creative force making for organic 
evolution is the same as other forces in 
the material world, different only to the 
extent that the matter on which these 
forces act is differently organized, i. e., 
living. Vitalism asserts that the creative 
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At present, the scientists 
seem to know more philos- 
ophy than the theologians 
know science. Therefore one 
tends to respect the conclu- 
sions of first-rate scientists, 
such as Julian Huxley or 
George Gaylord Simpson, 
more than those of Mortimer 


Adler or Reinhold Niebuhr. 
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force making for organic evolution is 
different from the mechanistic forces of 
cause and effect in the purely material 
realm. Finalism asserts that the creative 
force making for organic evolution tran- 
scends both matter and life itself and 
brings about progression toward fore- 
ordained goals. Life and the whole 
cosmos — to the finalist — has a final goal. 
The vitalists and the finalists have given 
all kinds of names to their theories: “elan 
vital,” “celular consciousness,” “aristo- 
genesis,” “holism,” “hologenesis,” and 
“telefinalism.” Julian Huxley once re- 
marked: “Ascribing evolution to an elan 
vital no more explained the history of life, 
than would ascribing its motion to an 
elan locomotif explain the operation of a 
steam engine.” P. G. Gallaway shrewdly 
observed in this connection: “The finalist 
was often the man who made a liberal 
use of the lazy argument: when you 
failed to explain a thing by the ordinary 
process of causality, you could explain 
it by reference to some purpose of nature, 
or of its Creator.” 


The unsealed book of revelation 
In summary, then, I think Prof. Adler 
performed a service by once again jarring 
us out of our slumber and making us 
ponder the problem of life. He has, how- 
ever, probably raised more questions than 
he has answered. It is one function of a 
professor to raise questions; it is perhaps 
the function more of science than of law 
or philosophy to answer these particular 
questions. And the so-called “life 
sciences’ are continuing to answer ques- 
tions on organic evolution. The book of 
revelation is, for science, never sealed. 


Some day I hope that the scientists, on 
the one hand, and the philosophers and 
theologians, on the other, can get to- 
gether and ponder together these prob- 
lems on the origin and purpose of life and 
men. At present, the scientists seem to 
know more philosophy than the theo- 
logians know science. Therefore one 
tends to respect the conclusions of first- 
rate scientists such as Julian Huxley or 
George Gaylord Simpson, more than 
these of Mortimer Adler or Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. In fact, let me close with a quota- 
tion from Dr. Simpson — a scientist who 
is also quite a philosopher, “To say that 
man is nothing but an animal is to deny, 
by implication, that he has essential at- 
tributes other than those of animals... . 
It is important to realize that man is an 
animal, but it is even more important to 
realize that the essence of his unique 
nature lies precisely in those character- 
istics that are not shared with any other 


animal. His place in nature and its su- 
preme significance to man are not defined 
by his animality, but by his humanity. 
.. . Man, for the first time in the history 
of life, has increasing power to choose his 
course and to influence his own future 
evolution.” 


Sources and Further Reading 


1The Meaning of Evolution, by George Gaylord 
Simpson. Yale University Press, 1949. 

2 Syndicated articles on new theories of origin of 
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Fun as well as 
Frustration 


Man has always brought his problems 
to his religion. We should remember 
however, that we bring but half of our- 
selves to our religion when we bring just 
our problems. We should bring our hap- 
piness to our religion too. Religion 
should be a happy experience. Man has 
always hoped to draw comfort from his 
religion and therefore it should encom- 
pass the “fun” as well as the frustration 
in us. 


Our religious experiences shouldn’t 
make us feel weak, mean, small, or guilty. 
Our religion should expand our spirit 
until every situation becomes a challenge. 
Religion should stimulate the spirit until 
it overflows in its desire to add to the 
meaning of life by creative self-expres- 
sion. 

PAUL FRANKLIN BLISS 


Granite Rocks and 
Barberry Bushes 


“Certitude is not the test of certainty. 
We have been cocksure of many things 
that were not so. I love granite rocks 
and barberry bushes, no doubt because 
with them were my earliest joys that 
reach back through the past eternity of 
my life. But while one’s experience 
thus makes certain preferences dogmatic 
for oneself, recognition of how they came 
to be so leaves one able to see that 
others, poor souls, may be equally dog- 
matic about something else. And _ this 
means skepticism. . . . Not that one’s 
belief does not remain. Not that we 
would not fight and die for it if impor- 
tant—we all, whether or not we know 
it, are fighting to make the kind of a 
world we should like—but that we have 
learned to recognize that others will 
fight and die to make a different world, 
with equal sincerity or belief.”. 


—Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
QHAQAQNANAAQRARAHARANNAHAHARHRARARAADA 


Charles W. Phillips has earned the title of “minister to youth” in his work at the 
First Unitarian Church in Des Moines, Iowa. He served as an Navy chaplain for 
the Disciples of Christ Church from 1942 to 1946, and became a Unitarian minister 
in 1949, his first Unitarian parish being in Des Moines. He received his schooling 
at Bethany College in West Virginia (A.B) and the University of Chicago where he 
received the Master of Arts and the Bachelor of Divinity degrees. 


A moral basis for eugenic sterilization 


‘Love gives imperative to protect unborn 
from defective heredity and upbringing’ 


By CHARLES W. PHILLIPS 


ADVOCATES OF EUGENIC STERILIZATION are called upon to answer questions of many 


kinds. 
normal sexual desires and abilities. 
procreation. 


But there are other more subtle and 
complex questions involving ethics, re- 
ligion and morals. These deserve con- 
sideration. 

“Isn't this a master-race program?” 
query those who fear it may be the open- 
ing wedge to persecution of some group 
deemed unworthy or unfit to live. Or, 
they suggest, it may become the vehicle 
for instituting a breeding program with 
humans such as we use with plants 
and animals. 

Then there is the argument that man 
has a certain number of “natural” powers 
with which one shouldn’t tamper. We 
mustn't “mutilate” these abilities — it’s 
immoral and impious. Furthermore, we're 
interfering with “God’s will.” 

We hear, “Only God has the power to 
give life and to take it away. No matter 
how probable it is that a child will be 
born crippled in body or in mind, no 
matter how unfortunate his life is sure 
to be under the guidance of an insane 
parent, the fact that he will possess an 
immortal soul means that he should be 


born, and in as large numbers as pos- 
sible.” 


Let’s take up these arguments. 


Is sterilization politically 
dangerous? 


Can it be the beginning of a Hitler 
societyP The Jews and other groups 
became victims of a super-race philoso- 
phy. There is some evidence that the 
laws of eugenic sterilization were used 
to eliminate production of Jews whether 
the parents were healthy or not. 


But here’s the important point: these 
laws did not create the philosophy of 
hate and weren't sufficient to implement 
it. When any nation or group gets 
psychotic enough to develop a Nazi-type 


Some are easily answered: for instance, the notion that sterilization affects 
This simply isn’t true. 


It only prevents 


philosophy, the causes are deep and 
broad. They have nothing to do with 
the ethical and humane motivations of 
eugenics. 

Anything can be abused and many 
good things are. Eugenic sterilization 
did not make the Nazis bad and did 
not serve their purpose long. Very 
quickly it was necessary to move to the 
gas chambers of Dachau, Belsen and 
Buchenwald, and to pure and _ simple 
mass murder. 

To argue against all use of steriliza- 
tion because it was abused by the Nazis 
is no more logical than to say we should 
not cook with gas because Hitler em- 
ployed it in his exterminating gas-cham- 
bers. It is likewise fallacious, or at best 
misleading, to say that dictators first 
use the laws already on the books. By 
definition, a dictator is the abrogation of 
all laws upon the books. He will have 
whatever ones he wants. 

The sterilization laws of our 27 states 
aren't capable of such abuse and _ the 
motivations of the men who administer 
them are to an entirely different end. 
They are not “experimenting” on indi- 
viduals. They're merely preventing the 
continued breeding of an obviously and 
demonstrably poor type. 


What about “natural” man? 

This gives rise to many queries. What 
is “natural”? Is man only an animal or 
is he more? If he is more, what is im- 
plied — if anything — about the rights of 
his other or “higher” nature to act upon 
the animal? And incidentally, how did 
our religious taboos about sex end pro- 
creation come ubout? 

What’s “natural” depends partly on 
what you've learned. If you can’t swim 
and are thrown in deep water you won't 
“naturally” swim, much as you want to. 


But if you've learned the ability, you will. 
The acquired power has overcome some 
attempts at suicide. 


What's “natural” also depends on en- 


vironment and culture. Some things 
“natural” to a Polynesian would be dis- 
tinctly “unnatural” to a Park Avenue 
dweller. 


If its “natural” to be born and left 
utterly uninfluenced, untrained and un- 
disciplined by any directive ends or 
powers — if you can imagine such a thing 
— then “naturalism” is an absurdity. The 
attempt to practice it would eliminate us 
all. 

Clearly, we must train, modify and 
discipline toward ethical ends and pur- 
poses. It’s not the “natural” state of 
nature we are modifying but the “raw” 
state. 


When a person has any infectious dis- 
ease, why try to cure him? It is perfectly 
“natural” for these disease-producing 
micro-organisms to live in him. If one 
really believes in the determinism of 
“what will be, will be,” all medicine and 
science will be hashed up and the nerve 
of all moral endeavor will be cut. 


Is man just an animal? 

Any biology student knows man is an 
animal. But man also boasts mind and 
reason. These make him capable of 
moral decisions and set all his nominally 
animal traits of acquisitiveness, appetite, 
urge or self-preservation and perpetua- 
tion in a radically different context. 

Let’s waive the issue of just what a 
“soul” is. Assume it’s there, perfectly 
formed, in an idiot. In a mentally de- 
ficient or mentally ill person those entities 
of mind and reason, so important in dis- 
tinguishing animal from the human are 
obscured, distorted and made impotent. 
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A moral basis for eugenic sterilization 


To continue propagation of them is wil- 
fully to reduce the human to the animal. 
Unless the “soul” is utterly insensitive to 
the form of its existence, could there be 
a worse Hell? 


How did religion get this way? 

‘the idea that sex was evil wasn't origi- 
naliy part of Christian ethics. Adam’s 
sin was not lust but disobedience. He 
ate an apple when he was told not to. 
The ancients were bothered by why men 
continued to sin—or disobey — and why 
evil continually resulted. They answered 
the problem by attributing it to heredity 
and thence to sex. 


The connection between sex and lust 
came later. Augustine was more to 
blame than any individual. He had a 
very low conception of human love. His 
notion of inherent evil and lust of all sex 
action took such strong hold that in many 
parts of Christendom, Protestant as well 
as Catholic, it is not even mitigated much 
by marriage! 

The only justification has been pro- 
creation of kind. Here again, ironically 
and tragically, religion supports not the 
human but the animal. This is so pre- 
cisely because in the sphere of the 
human, sex action has numerous justifica- 
tions besides procreation. It can and 
does dramatize a world between two 
people in love. Only love can liberate 
from lust. 


Men need spiritual liberation from lust, 
to be sure. But strict asceticism is not 
necessarily liberating. What is liberat- 
ing is a creative channelling of the im- 
pulse, making of it the expression of a 
growing common life. It can be a per- 
fect adrogynous union, like God himself. 


We do not imply that the mentally defi- 
cient are capable of that. Because they 
are not, let us judge them tolerantly as 
we do less “human” forms of life and not 
cruelly permit them to make more in- 
capable people, or by permanent institu- 
tionalization, deny them the satisfaction 
of marriage. 


RQOAAAHNAGARAHAARARARADHAAHRAHAHY| 


To argue against the sexual 
side of life unless it issues in 
children is to apply ethics 
barren of any insight into the 
positive values of human 
erotic love. It exaggerates, 
not mitigates, the animality 
of man! 
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To argue against the sexual side of life 
unless it issues in children is to apply 
ethics barren of any insight into the posi- 
tive values of human erotic love. It ex- 
aggerates, not mitigates, the animality of 
man. It is really a return to the barn- 
yard with a vengeance! 


Does sterilization violate 
“God’s Will?” 

Some persons seem to think they are at 
the right hand of God and know what He 
does and does not will in precise terms. 
Less presumptuous people find the issue 
shrouded in mystery, but feel if man was 
“created in His image” then however 
more God is, He cannot be less than 
human. If the human God is at least as 
intelligent and good as His creatures can 
be, He cannot rationally wish them to 
add to their individual and social misery 
by the indiscriminate procreation of the 
mentally deficient. It is neither ethical 
nor humane. 


This brings up a familiar taunt: “If 
humanity is the issue, why not eliminate 
these unfortunates altogether? Why stop 
at sterilization?’ These opponents are 
missing the whole motivation of steril- 
ization. 


When, before sterilization, the case of 
Carrie Buck, prostitute, mentally defi- 
cient, daughter of a mentally incompetent 
and mother of another, was taken to the 
U. S. Supreme Court, Oliver Wendel 
Holmes put the matter concisely, “Three 
generations of imbeciles are enough.” 
The social motivation of protection was 
enough. 


None of us wishes nor need logically 
wish to eliminate the unfortunates who 
are already born. Some mental defec- 
tives can be trained, some mental illness 
can be cured, or enough to permit the 
persons to make a kind of independent 
adjustment to society. 


Still there is no reason for continued 
procreation by these people of children 
they cannot rear, except in degrading 
terms, or whose bearing might prevent 
the parent’s own mental recovery. As 
for others, many are lovable as children 
are, and some through the gloom of their 
tragic mental darkness show flashes 
which give hope and command a natural 
and spontaneous mercy to care for them 
as they cannot for themselves. 


That does not commit us to unneces- 
sary multiplication of them. Nor does 
sterilization imply a lack of care for them. 
‘The operation requires no sacrifice of 
sexual desires or characteristics and does 
not prevent fully satisfactory married life. 
When they understand it, their maimed 


and inarticulate “humanity” is grateful 
for its protection. 


A powerful scene comes near the end of 
the stage version of Tobacco Road. Ada 
Lester is not bright and has been badly 
broken by life. One daughter among all 
her ignoble brood seems to have a little 
less of the Lester taint and tries to escape. 
In a dumb but mighty final effort Ada 
helps her by giving her own life for it. 


Surely we are most merciful and help- 
ful to whatever humanity is left to the 
mental cripples, if we do not make them 
perpetuate their defects. Let us make 
them as human as we can. Let us also 
realize the moral imperative of a religion 
of love to protect them from animality 
when they cannot protect themselves. 


Finally, more important yet, is the im- 
perative which love gives to protect po- 
tential children from hereditary handi- 
caps and from defective upbringing. For 
them sterilization allows so much to be 
accomplished by so little. 


Churches are Families 

Churches are first of all families of 
families. The parallels that exist be- 
tween the church and the family are so 
numerous that the two should be the 
most closely allied institutions in our 
society. For example, the church and 
the family are founded upon the same 
basic concepts of love and community. 
The family and the church have the serv- 
ice motive at the core of their philosophy. 
Both institutions are dedicated to the 
mental, emotional and moral growth of 
the individual. Each through fellowship 
and understanding seeks to provide the 
basis for building future friendships; for 
developing a sense of loyalty, love and 
worship. The church and the family have 
a reverence for the human personality. 
Religion, in the home and in the church, 
is deeply concerned with the meaning 
of life and seeks to develop values for 
the evaluation of convictions held and 
loyalties given. 


The immediate success of family life is 
judged by the degree of affirmative re- 
sponse that the members exhibit toward 
one another. The lasting success of 
family life is judged by the family life 
that the children make of their marriage. 

The immediate success of a church is 
judged by the relationship that exists be- 
tween the membership; the spirit in 
which the membership participates in 
the services; the manner in which its 
committees sit down together to work out 
common goals. The lasting success of . 
church life is expressed through the 
morale of the community. 


PAUL FRANKLIN BLISS 
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Annual meetings schedule noted speakers 
during six-day sessions, May 22-27 


Six days of an activity-packed program 
have been scheduled for the May meet- 
ings of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Boston this year — for the first 
time held over a long week-end — from 
Thursday (May 22) to Tuesday (May 
27) so that ministers need be absent 
only one Sunday from their pulpits, and 
laymen will not have to give up too many 
business hours. 


The 127th annual meeting will be May 
27, known as A. U. A. Day and preced- 
ing the official business session will be a 
week-end of varied programs. Among 
the important speakers on the schedule 
are Dr. Henry Steele Commager, pro- 
fessor of history, Columbia University, 
who will give the Ware Lecture Satur- 
day night; Dr. J. B. Rhine, professor of 
psychology, Duke University, speaking 
at the first of a series of annual lectures 
on the Colloquium on the Nature of Man; 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister at King’s 
Chapel, who will present the anniversary 
sermon; Dr. J. Seelye Bixler, president of 
Colby Junior College, talking to the Har- 
vard Divinity School Unitarian Alumni 
Association; and Rev. John Kielty, secre- 
tary of the British General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, 
speaker at King’s Chapel Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Outstanding speakers have been ob- 
tained by various other Unitarian organ- 
izations for the six-day sessions. Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, former T. V. A. chair- 
man, will talk to the Laymen’s League 
luncheon, May 24. Miss Anne Holt of 
Liverpool, England, will be guest 
speaker at the 52nd annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society. Dr. 
Rudolph Dreikurs, professor of psychia- 
try at Chicago Medical School, is sched- 
uled to speak on “Character Education 
and Spiritual Values in an Anxious Age,” 
at the morning meeting on Education 
Day, May 24. 


There will be workshops, discussions 
and exhibits, as well as lectures. Prog- 
ress in triumphing over obstacles will be 
highlighted in the “Reports from the 
Field” when representatives of the 
churches and fellowships from all con- 
ferences tell the story of Unitarian 


growth. .Exhibits from other churches 
will bring pictorial display of the success 
in the Association’s nationwide program. 


Entertainment and hospitality will also 
be given a place of importance. After 
the Unitarian Service Committee din- 
ner, Friday, May 23, there will be a fel- 
lowship party with dancing and an in- 
formal reception. On Anniversary Sun- 
day, May 25, buffet suppers will be 
served in Boston homes and delegates 
and visitors from a distance will be 
guests of local Unitarians. 


A new plan has been established for 
Sunday morning church services. A “Fel- 
lowship Pulpit Plan,” sponsored by the 
New England Ministers’ Association has 
been inaugurated. Churches in and 
near Boston will have guest preachers at 
their regular morning services, chosen 
from among those attending the annual 
meetings. 


Alliance workshops will be held Thurs- 
day, May 22, followed by the General 
Alliance Dinner at Old South Church. 
During Alliance Day, May 23, the an- 
nual meeting will be held. Special 
artistic and musical programs have also 
been arranged by the Religious Arts 
Guild, meeting for its annual dinner, 
May 22, and the 2lst annual Junior 
Choir Festival at Arlington Street 
Church where hundreds of young Uni- 
tarians from surrounding churches will 
sing as vested choirs. 


T.A.R.F. delegates chosen 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Dr. John H. Lathrop, Miss Helen 
C. Robertson, Percival F. Brundage, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, and Dr. Dana McLean 
Greeley were elected official delegates to the 
I.A.R.F. congress in Oxford in August. 
Rev. James Luther Adams, Rev. Edward 
A. Cahill, Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Rev. 
Lester C, Lewis will be alternates. 


JOHN ALEXIS CRANE, JR.: A graduate of 
Johns Hopkins and Starr King School for the 
Ministry, Mr. Crane is beginning his ministry 
at Vancouver, 


New Japanese judge 
active Unitarian 


The development of democracy in Japan 
after World War II brought national recog- 
nition for the first time to a Japanese Uni- 


tarian — Dr. Matasuke Kawamura. An ex- 
ponent of constitutional democracy for many 
years, he had long suffered persecution for 
his liberal views. 


Under the new constitution after the war, 
he was appointed justice of the Supreme 
Court of Japan, elected a member of the 
Japan Academy and sent to the United 
States last year to study the legal structure 
as a member of the Japanese Mission of the 
judicial administration. He has been pro- 
fessor at Tohoku Imperial University and 
dean of the department of law and letters 
at Kyushu Imperial University where he is 
now professor emeritus. He is author of 
“The New Constitution and Democracy” 
(1948) and other books. 


For nearly 40 years, Kawamura has been 
interested in Unitarianism; he has just be- 
come a member of the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship. A member of the Unity Church 
of Tokyo and advisor to the Japan Free Re- 
ligious Association, he grew up with the 
traditional education in Confusianism, 
Buddhism and Shintoism, but turned from 
these to Christianity, refusing, however, to 
be baptized in the Methodist church, “be- 
cause his reason and conscience refused to 
accept the creed of that church which he 
could not believe essential to the genuine 
Christianity of Jesus.” 
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South Bend becomes newest member 
of growing band of Unitarian churches 


South Bend, Ind., its charter voted at the 
latest board meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, has become the newest 
Unitarian church. 

“This experience in South Bend is the 
most exciting and rewarding one I have ever 
had,” says Rev. Erwin A. Gaede, who is 
guiding the fledgling church in its new ven- 
ture. “The enthusiasm, cooperation and 
determination of this group of pioneers is 
most satisfying.” 

This is the last church to be founded 
during the first century of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, the fifth fellowship which 
has become a church. 

In September, 1951, Gaede arrived in 
South Bend to build the fellowship of 20 
families into a church. Forty turned out the 
first Sunday in October and four months 
later, there were 50 families on the rolls— 
the number needed for church status. 

Services are being held in the community 
building of a housing project. People come 
from four counties and two states to the 
Sunday morning services. 

Confident of the future, the board of 
trustees is planning a finance program so 
that the church can have a building of its 
own. An architect has already been hired 
to draw rough sketches of modern “low- 
cost” structures. 

This is Gaede’s first Unitarian church — 
previously he served the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Argo, Ill.; Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional, Madison, Wis.; he has his B. D. from 
the University of Chicago. 


West Shore opens 


new church building 

On March 16, the West Shore Unitarian 
Church, Lakewood, Ohio, held the first serv- 
ice in its new modern building. 

Members of the congregation were re- 
sponsible for a good deal of the work — 
painting of walls and woodwork, shelving 
and other jobs, grading the lawn, planting 
of shrubs and trees. Additional financial 
pledges made it possible to expand the park- 
ing lot to provide for 50 cars. 

Acoustic tile lines the auditorium walls 
and classroom ceilings, asphalt tile covers 
the floor in all rooms except the nursery 
where cork tile has been laid. 


THE RISING SUN OF UNITARIANISM: 
In Japan, the Free Christian Unitarian 
Church is planning to build a modest home 
soon and the second Unitarian Church in 
Tokyo is in the midst of a building program 
of its own. The son of the Free Christian 
Church’s minister, Michio Akashi, is a min- 
isterial student at Meadville Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 


MENTAL HEALTH LEADER: Max D. 
Gaebler, minister of the Unitarian church, 
Davenport, Iowa, has been chosen chairman 
of the board of directors of the Scott County 
Mental Health Center. 
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FIRST 50: A plaque with the names of 
charter members is presented to Roland 
Sylvester (left), president; and Rev. 
Erwin A. Gaede (right) by Rev. Randall 
S. Hilton, regional director of the West- 
ern Conference. 


Church active in slum 


clearance in Springfield 


The Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass., continues to prod the city to do 
something about its slums. 

A committee for slum clearance was or- 
ganized at the church through the interest 
of the minister, Rev. Ernest H. Sommerfeld, 
and members of the church after making a 
tour of the bad housing areas. 


Carleton Beverly, George Feltus, Norman 
Cooper and others produced a library of 
research materials and a movie film of the 
housing conditions. A hearing was held 
before the City Council with 800 aroused 
Springfield citizens present —“a lesson in 


what a small committee of consecrated in- 


dividuals can do.” 


A probe was authorized a year ago. So 
far nothing has happened, but last month 
the Springfield Daily News took up the 
fight, naming Beverly as the sparkplug 
stimulating the real estate men into action 
and declaring in its editorial columns: “Re- 
gardless of the method finally decided upon 
there is little reason for further delay. It is 
inevitable that one day in the not too dis- 
tant future Springfield will seek to get rid 
of the rodent-infested fire traps which are 
so numerous in one or two sections of the 
city. . . it is time to act... .”. The church 
thought so too. 


A LIVING MEMORIAL has been planned 
for the late Rev. Margaret B. Barnard in 
Rowe, Mass. A spring will be built in land- 
scaped Wayside Area. The Rowe Camp 
Corporation will be in charge of the me- 
morial beside the Preserved Smith Church 
built during her ministry at Rowe. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Rey. Anita 


Pickett, chairman of the committee, at Ware, 
Mass. 


HAL HORACE LLOYD 


Hal Horace Lloyd was born June 10, 1872 
in New Franklin, Mo., son of William 
Pinckney and Brilla Wilhoit Lloyd. His 
early days were spent there. He was edu- 
cated at Georgetown College in Ky., the 
University of Kentucky, and the Chattanooga 
Law School. He came into the Unitarian 
ministry from the Christian Church, serving 
churches of that denomination in Kentucky, 
and was superintendent of Christian 
Churches in that state. He was minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. from 1908 until 1918. He served in- 
Marietta, Ohio from 1918 until his retire- 
ment in 1940, and lived in Marietta until 
his death, which occurred in the Memorial 
Hospital on Nov. 15, 1951. His death was 
sudden following a stroke. 

Mr. Lloyd was a sincere student, reading 
widely in many fields of knowledge, well ac- 
quainted with the arts and sciences, philos- 
ophy and history. He was at home with all 
kinds of people; he was a kind man, devoted 
to his friends, loved by many who will miss 
his frank but kindly word of good cheer 
and good will. 

He was a member of a number of clubs 
and organizations of the city and was an ac- 
tive participant in their. meetings and serv- 
ice. The survivors are his widow, Mrs. 
May Button Lloyd, a native of Lagrange, 
Ky. whom he married in 1908; a brother, 
William Ross Lloyd, a retired Christian min- 
ister of San Pedro, Calif., and a sister, Mrs. 
Laura Lloyd Grigler, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

—B. H. C. 


Priests’ textbook screening 
thwarted in Indiana 


A headline in an Indianapolis paper re- 
cently said: “Priests will screen Indiana 
textbooks for communism.” The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction had disclosed 
that 19 Catholic priests would aid him in 
searching Indiana textbooks for subversive 
influence. 


Rev. E. Burdette Backus, minister of 
All Souls Unitarian Church, responded with 
a radio sermon on freedom in which he 
announced that efforts at “thought control” 
were the most crucial test of freedom today 
and that he was “horrified” at the head- 
lines. 


“Tt is amazing that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction feels it necessary to call 
to his assistance the priests of a church 
which definitely repudiates the American 
public schools. . . .” He denounced the 
“hysteria” which lies behind the search for 
“subversive influences” in the schools. 

Immediate protest resulted from organ- 
ized Protestant groups, and though Backus 
said he does not believe his talk contributed 
to the final decision—the proposal to set up 
the commission of priests has been with- 
drawn with the explanation that the state 
superintendent overstepped his authority. 
The regular textbook commission continues 
to function as usual. 


Houston’s new church to be dedicated 
in April, climaxing an eventful year 


When the Southwestern Unitarian Confer- 
ence convenes April 18th at Houston, it will 
be paying tribute to one of the region’s 
newest Unitarian success stories. 

The Houston church was turned down by 
bankers when it tried to get a loan to re- 
place its outgrown frame building. Pledges, 
said the bankers, were not security. But 
Houston did not give up; 14 men borrowed 
the amount of their pledges, or $66,000 in 
cash, and others contributed $4,000 more. 
They added the money expected from the 
sale of the old buildings and went back to 
the bank with $118,000 and a letter from 
the AUA board giving them title to the lot 
until the proposed loan could be repaid. 

“Never have so few raised so much — nor 
so small a church had the nerve to ask for 


so much,” said the bankers. 

But the money was only the first step. 
Ground was broken March 18, 1951, and 
the next month Houston promised the Con- 
ference it could meet there next year. 

The building was finished February 20. 
The pews arrived March 1. And then the 
moving started. In April, the church made 
plans to receive its guests of honor, headed 
by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
AUA; Dr. Horace Westwood, father of the 
minister; and Dr. Winfred Garrison, literary 
editor of the Christian Century. 

Now, 60 church members, organized into 
four teams, are working to raise the 1952-53 
budget to finance an expanded program to 
fit the new building. 


New England Unitarian women raise funds 
to provide camp weeks for diabetic boys 


At the end of March, the Massachusetts 
Committee on Social Service of Alliance 
Women will hold a conference on diabetes 
at Boston, to plan ways of raising money 
to send more diabetic boys to the Eliot P. 
Joslin Camp this summer. 

The committee has a particular interest 
in this camp at Charlton, Mass., opening its 
fifth season on June 22. It was their work 
which made the camp possible, although 
it is now supported by the Association of 
Universalist Women and the Diabetes Camp, 
Home and Hospital Fund. 

Money has been collected from New Eng- 
land Unitarians since 1929 to care for dia- 
betic boys at Prendergast Preventorium and 
Hawthorne House. In 1946, Dr. Joslin and 
the Unitarian Massachusetts Alliance com- 
mittee sponsored a camp in New Hampshire, 
but distance from the Boston medical center 
made its continuance impractical. When a 
permanent summer camp was set up at 
Charlton the following year, it was con- 
ducted and equipment was furnished by the 
Association of Universalist Women. 

The Unitarian group in Massachusetts 
has, however, continued to help with the 
financial load and has steadily increased its 
contributions over the years, from a few 
hundred dollars two decades ago to $1246 
in 1945 and $2965 for this year. 


Last year 137 boys attended Joslin camp 
—105 from New England; 29 from 10 other 
states and several from Nova Scotia, Argen- 
tina and Cuba. A camp week now costs 
$50.00. Last year, New England Alliances 
paid for 66 weeks. This year, they hope 
to pay for 100. 


SERMON TITLES OF THE MONTH 


“Is Business the Business of Religion?”.......... 
“Was Jesus Ay Ghristianr 2 ....secdecte se enenteses 
CU CUN OUNVLORC Peer ace ie cae ee 


lw eaae eines William P. Jenkins, Toronto 


Walter Kring, Worcester, Mass. 
John Ruskin Clark, Jr., Concord, N. H. 


“Techniques of Creative GOMOVETSY Finite es testa yarcastene F. Danford Lion, Palo Alto, Calif. 
“The Categorical Imperative and My Friend Charley” Howard Matson, Santa Monica, Calif. 


“Trust In God, But Tie Your Camel” .............. 
“Towards a Definition of God” 00.0.0... 
SAGE SAG ING GS, |e Qe ePaper PERERA ny ea 
BLU METAS! {OTR TI CUUNG Seek ieee. Antipee arepee 
“Man’s Instinct for the Absolute” °............ Soe 


Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., Rockford, Ill. 
Arthur Foote, St. Paul, Minn. 
John K. Hammon, Indianapolis 
Leslie T. Pennington, Chicago 
Robert M. Pratt, Long Beach, Calif. 
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Atlanta experiments 


with liberal church 


The United Liberal Church of Atlanta, 
sponsored jointly by the American Unitarian 
Association and Universalist Church of 
America, held its first services February 24 
under Rey. Glenn Canfield, AUA minister- 
at-large. 

The new group is not officially a church 
as yet, but an experimental “missionary” 
project, the second joint program of the 
two denominations (first, at Van Nuys, 
Calif.). The original liberal church in At- 
Janta lost denominational status because 
of its adoption of a segregated membership 
policy; a small group of its members is still 
holding services. 

The new United Liberal Church drew 55 
persons its first Sunday; 63, the following 
week; and 255 names have been placed on 
the mailing list. A new minister’s residence 
has been purchased with financial aid from 
Boston. 

Wrote Canfield: “In our history-making 
first service, it was discovered that no doubt 
before long we shall have to move to a 
larger auditorium.” The Hotel Briarcliffe 
where services are held has already sug- 
gested a bigger room to hold the expanding 
group of religious liberals. 


FREDERICK TURNER CRANE 


Rev. Frederick Turner Crane who died at 
the home of his son, Ralph Crane, in Upper 
Montclair, N. J., Dec. 11, served Unitarian 
Churches at Stow, Vt., and at Sterling, War- 
wick, and Bernardston, Mass. Following his 
studies at Canton Theological School, St. 
Lawrence University, he was ordained to the 
Universalist ministry at White River Junc- 
tion, Vt. in 1890. He had two pastorates in 
the Sterling parish, the first from 1916 to 
1919, and the second from 1928 to 1935. 


Many will remember Mr. Crane for his 
lively interest and his intense enthusiasm, 
and for his work especially among the young 
people in the churches and communities he 
served. Interested always in music and art, 
he kept his hands busy at the press and at 
the lathe in his years of retirement. Of keen 
mind and a rollicking sense of humor, and 
given to highly original ways of expressing 
his convictions, Mr, Crane enjoyed himself 
to the full and endeared himself to all who 
knew him. 

N. D. F. 
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TRUSTEES FOR PROCTOR: The new 
board of trustees for the Unitarian school, 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., includes: 
Dr. Robert Ulich, Professor of Education at 
Harvard; Mrs. Everett M. Baker, wife of the 
late dean of M.I.T.; F. A. Abbiati, general 
manager of Monsanto Chemicals’ plastic di- 
vision; John P. Wright, president of Wright’s 
Silver Cream; and William F. Kidder, Jr., 
alumni trustee. 


GEORGE THOMAS ASHLEY 


> Reverend George T. Ashley died in Los 
Angeles, California, February 17, 1952, at 
the age of 89 years. He was born in Copia 
County, Mississippi, and was graduated from 
from Mississippi College. He served in the 
Methodist ministry from 1888 to 1896. From 
1896 to 1912 he practiced law and was in 
business. He was pastor of an independent 
church in Griswold, Iowa, from 1914 to 
1918. After entering the Unitarian ministry 
he held Unitarian pastorates in Wichita, 
Kansas, 1918-1925; in Seattle, Washington, 
1925-1931; and in Hollywood, California, 
1931-1934. George A. Ashley was a clear 
and consistent thinker, utterly courageous, 
and an unusually effective public speaker. 
Having come up through orthodoxy, he was 
at his best when attacking its inconsistencies. 
But he also had an affirmative message of 
liberty, integrity, and ethical living. A host 
of friends mourn his death. 

C.W.R. 


Minister’s wife, Czech refugee, wins entry to 
U. S.; waits seven months for wedding cake 


A wedding in June, a honeymoon in Au- 
gust and a wedding cake in January—no one 
could accuse Rev. and Mrs. Lawrence M. 
Jaffa of Pembroke of being impatient. 


The young couple were guests recently 
at a wedding reception in their church, de- 
layed because of the complications of immi- 
gration visas. They met in 1948 when Jaffa 
went to Europe to take part in a students’ 
conference. At Prague, Czechoslovakia, his 
guide was a pretty dark-haired girl, named 
Jarmila, employee of the British Information 
Service. 


Six months later, she had left her family 
and home because of the threat of Com- 


‘Knit for Korea’ project grows; Alliances 
show that Unitarianism means service 


Twelve states, 26 cities, and a total of 
of 541 new knitted garments. . . that is the 
story of the Alliance KNIT FOR KOREA 
PROJECT as of February 27, Mittens and 
gloves lead the list of articles which include 
socks, sweaters, afghans, baby garments. A 
suitcase full of knitted garments from Port- 
land (Ore.), an afghan knit by a 90-year old 
Roslindale (Mass.) woman, a bonnet made 
by an 89-year old woman from Concord 
(Mass.) and 50 sweaters from the Alliance 
of the First Church of Philadelphia — these 
are among the many articles which have 
gone to Korea in direct answer to the Alli- 
ance Service Committee’s plea for warm 
clothing for the refugees there. In charge 
of the KNIT FOR KOREA Project for the 
General Alliance, is Mrs. Albert Brosi, mem- 
ber of the General Alliance Service Com- 
mittee, of Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Czech student comes 

Spurred on by the action of the Alliance 
in Portland, Ore., in initiating a project 
which resulted in a group of Czech students 
coming to this country to study, the Fort 
Collins (Col.) Alliance planned a similar 
project. Now a third Alliance has become 
interested in a comparable project. In Con- 
cord, Mass., the Alliance has raised funds 
to send a girl Czech student to Boston Uni- 
versity. Writes Mrs. James H. Volkmann, 
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chairman of the Service Committee in Con- 
cord, “We have become very fond of our 
young girl. She is going to make a fine 
citizen.” . .. Because of the heat and 
humidity, knitting is a physical impossibility 
during a good portion of the year for the 
members of the Alliance in the church of 
the Rio Grande Valley, Texas. Hence the 
Alliance is concentrating on Service projects 
of a different nature. Their particular con- 
cern at the present time is to find possibili- 
ties for service within the community. They 
are studying possibilities of work with chil- 
dren handicapped by partial hearing. Mrs. 
Richard J. Kuch, wife of the Unitarian min- 
ister in Fort Worth, and a director of the 
General Alliance, wrote after a recent visit, 
“that anyone fortunate enough to make a 
visit to the Valley Church is fortunate in- 
deed.” 


Party for ‘Senior Citizens’ 

Activities of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Alli- 
ance recently included a party and program 
for Senior Citizens. The event was con- 
sidered of such community-wide interest 
that two of the papers covered the affair, 
planned for the pleasure of older men and 
women in the community. A second party 
was planned for the following month... . 
Another significant program of the same 
Alliance is a new series of monthly meetings 


munism, fearful of imprisonment because of 
her contacts with the West. She signed up 
to serve as a domestic servant for a year in 
Canada to get an immigration visa and 
worked in a convent library where, horrified 
to see books torn or destroyed by the nuns, 
she applied for a transfer and worked out 
the rest of her term on a farm. Later in 
Montreal as a bookkeeper, she visited the 
Church of the Messiah where she became a 
Unitarian. 

“T was brought up to be broadminded and 
liberal in religion and found so much in 
Unitarianism that I was willing to believe. 
Unitarian audiences to whom I spoke were 
different from other audiences—they were 
very vivid in anticipation. They were in- 
telligent and I did not have to tell them 
that Prague was in Czechoslovakia.” 

After a June wedding in Canada, her new 
husband came home to finish his church 
year and back again for his honeymoon in 
August. The wedding reception, arranged 
by church members, was January 10 with 
a four-tiered wedding cake, all the trim- 
mings and 100 guests. 


Church gives thanks 


as minister stays 


An official “proclamation of thanksgiving” 
was announced at the First Unitarian 
Church, Orange, N. J., when Rev. Phillips 
E. Osgood told his parish he would stay 
with them. 


Dr. Osgood had been urged to consider a 
larger church, but had decided to remain 
at Orange. In the proclamation, signed by 
John J. Jansen, president of the board of 
trustees, the church proclaimed Feb. 3 as “A 
Day of Thanksgiving.” 

The board urged all members and friends 
of the Church to “attest to our joy ... our 
warm personal appreciation of both Dr. and 
Mrs. Osgood and our pledge to justify their 
confidence in us by our most loyal and 
generous support of our Pastor and of all 
the activities of the Church under his con- 
tinuing leadership.” 


with resource speakers from the community 
on the subject, The Battle of Free Schools. 
The White House Conference continues 
to command the attention of Alliance 
women. In Ithaca (N. Y.), Dr. Margaret 
Wylie, professor of Child Development and 
Family Relations, spoke to the Alliance on 
the development of work for children. . . . 
From Quincy (Mass.) has come word of 
increased interest on the part of the World 
Fellowship Committee in overseas contacts. 
The group corresponds with Madame Paul 
Hyacinthe Loyson in Paris. Madame Loy- 
son is known to many Alliance women as an 
American who has lived most of her life in 
France, who founded the Paris Alliance 
there in 1922 and has been busy all these 
years serving the sick, the discouraged and 

the needy. 
ELIZABETH C. BELCHER 


Resolutions for Annual Meeting, 1952 


Following is the full text of each resolution received by the Business Committee 
ninety days or more prior to the Annual Meeting. Minor verbal corrections have been 
made by the Committee and other slight modifications have been made where it 
seemed advisable to do so for the purpose of strengthening or clarifying the resolu- 
tion. In each instance where the change was more than merely one in phrasing, the 
proponent of the resolution has been notified. In one instance the Committee has 
suggested dividing issues raised in one resolution, and in another instance has recom- 
mended a combination of three resolutions dealing with the same subject matter. In 
these cases the resolutions are submitted in the original and revised forms. In an- 
other instance the Committee has recommended to the parishes that a resolution not 
be included in those submitted to the Annual Business Meeting. 


Except as above, the Committee wishes to emphasize that it expresses no recom- 
mendation for or against the scheduling or adoption of any resolution. 


DENOMINATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1. MEDICAL INSURANCE 
FOR CLERGY 


WHEREAS: Most ministers have no op- 
portunity to participate in group plans of 
hospital and medical insurance, thus bene- 
fiting from the lower rates of such group 
plans; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That at its 
127th annual meeting the American Uni- 
tarian Association asks its officers to make 
available a group hospital and medical bene- 
fits insurance plan for ministers and their 
families. 

(Submitted by Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., 
Rockford, Illinois. ) 


2. DEPARTMENT OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 


WHEREAS: Apathy towards the moral re- 
sponsibility of each individual to his partic- 
ipation in the preservation of rights and 
priviliges of himself and others is leading 
to a general disintegration of character and 
of society; and 

WHEREAS: It has been demonstrated that 
one of the most effective methods to coun- 
teract this apathy and general disintegra- 
tion is the vigorous operation of adult educa- 
tion and social action committees, both in 
the local church and in the denomination; 
and 

wHEREAS: Decentralization of the admin- 
istration of the denomination may lead to 
greater effectiveness and more democratic 
participation; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 127th 
annual meeting urge higher priority for the 
early increase of the budget of its Depart- 
ment of Adult Education and Social Rela- 
tions; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That explora- 
tions be made to move the Department of 
Adult Education and Social Relations to 
Washington, D. C. where it can become the 
legislative agent for the denomination in 
dealing with the Congress and various de- 
partments of government and in informing 
local Unitarian churches of pending legisla- 
tion. 

(Submitted by the Adult Education and 

Social Action Committee of the Unitarian 

Church of Evanston, Illinois. ) 


38. THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE INTER-RACIAL NATURE OF THE 
UNITARIAN DENOMINATION 


WHEREAS: The Unitarian churches and the 
Unitarian denomination are committed to 
brotherhood; and 

WHEREAS: The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation at its 122nd annual meeting re- 
nounced the principle of segregation and 
pledged “to work unceasingly for an un- 
segregated church and an_ unsegregated 
society;” and 

WHEREAS: Unitarians have not yet pro- 
gressed far enough in developing interracial 
congregations and an interracial ministry; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: ‘That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 127th 
annual meeting create a commission to de- 
velop a long-term plan looking toward the 
achievement of an interracial denomination, 
including an interracial ministry; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the De- 
partment of Adult Education and Social 
Relations be urged to promote an intensive 
educational program within local churches 
to develop attitudes favorable to the de- 
velopment of interracial congregations; 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That all regional 
and national Unitarian conferences and in- 
stitutes be open to all Unitarians on a com- 
pletely non-segregated basis. 

(Submitted by the Adult Education and 

Social Action Committee of the Uni- 

tarian Church of Evanston, Illinois). 


4. RESOLUTION ON AN 
UNRESTRICTED UNITARIAN 
MINISTRY 


WHEREAS: Individual Unitarians and Uni- 
tarian churches have led in efforts to im- 
prove the relationships between all classes 
and conditions of people at home and 
abroad; and 

WHEREAS: Most of our Unitarian churches 
have long maintained a policy of open mem- 
bership without discrimination to any per- 
son who desires to be known as a Unitarian 
regardless of his race, nationality, social 
standing, intellectual attainments, or pre- 
vious religious attachments; and 

WHEREAS: The lack of a positive, creative, 
and imaginative policy toward the develop- 
ment of a community-type of church and an 
unrestricted ministry is an embarrassment to 
some of our constituents; and 


WHEREAS: A universal church requires an 
unrestricted ministry; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 127th 
Annual Meeting urge the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, its 
special departments, and the regional and 
sub-regional Unitarian Conferences, as well 
as the other Unitarian agencies supported by 
the United Unitarian Appeal, to consider 
ways and means of encouraging young men 
and women of all racial and national origins 
to enter the Unitarian ministry as a profes- 
sional calling; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That this 
Annual Meeting dedicate itself to the prac- 
tical objective of erasing that taint of sophis- 
try and prejudice amongst us which lets us 
find convenient excuses for not doing 
amongst ourselves the things which we so 
easily find wanting in others; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this 
Annual Meeting request the Department of 
Adult Education of the American Unitarian 
Association to initiate, and to invite the co- 
operation of every Unitarian agency in 
carrying out a program of soul searching 
study, throughout the denomination, of ways 
and means for arousing an interest within 
our churches, wherever it may now be lack- 
ing, in the need for providing unrestricted 
opportunities for service in the Unitarian 
ministry by suitably qualified and trained 
men and women without regard to race. 

(Submitted by Edward H. Redman, 
First Unitarian Church of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan). 


5. RACIAL DISCRIMINATION AND 
EXCLUSION 

WHEREAS: The practice of discrimination 
or exclusion on the unscientific and un- 
ethical basis of race or color is repugnant to 
the spirit and tradition of Unitarianism; and 

WHEREAS: Such discrimination and exclu- 
sion has not yet been ended among our 
churches and conferences; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association urges the 
churches and conferences to work to end 
practices of racial discrimination and ex- 
clusion among them by making a careful re- 
study of scientific findings about race and 
the disastrous effects of such discrimination 
and exclusion; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That any Uni- 
tarian church in good and regular standing 
in a regional conference may elect any bona 
fide member of the church as a delegate to 
the annual business meeting of that con- 
ference. 

(Submitted by Rev. John H. Telfer, 
Wichita, Kansas). ~ 

COMMENT BY BUSINESS COMMITTEE: Reso- 
lutions 3, 4 and 5 deal with the same prob- 
lem. To avoid submitting more than one 
resolution on each subject, the Committee 
has combined parts of the three resolutions 
in Resolution 8A below, which is submitted 
as an alternate. 


8A. RACIAL DISCRIMINATION AND 
EXCLUSION 

WHEREAS: Individual Unitarians and Uni- 

tarian churches have led in efforts to im- 

prove the relationships between all classes 
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and conditions of people at home and 
abroad; and 

WHEREAS: The practice of discrimination 
or exclusion on the unscientific and un- 
ethical basis of race or color is repugnant 
to the spirit and tradition of Unitarianism; 
and 

WHEREAS: Unitarians have not yet pro- 
gressed far enough in developing interracial 
congregations and an interracial ministry; 
and 

WHEREAS: Discrimination and exclusion 
have disastrous effects upon human person- 
alities; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 127th 
annual meeting recommends to its Board 
of Directors that it create a commission to 
develop a long-term plan looking toward 
the achievement of an interracial denomina- 
tion, including an interracial ministry; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association urges the 
churches and conferences to restudy scien- 
tific findings about race to the end that prac- 
tices of racial discrimination and exclusion 
be eliminated; and 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That the De- 
partment of Adult Education and Social Re- 
lations be urged to promote an intensive 
educational program within local churches 
to develop attitudes favorable to the de- 
velopment of interracial congregations. 


6. FUND FOR A COMMUNITY-TYPE 
MINISTRY 

WHEREAS: The Reverend Eugene Sparrow, 
minister-at-large of the First Unitarian 
Church of Ann Arbor, Michigan, having 
chosen to prepare himself for the Unitarian 
ministry as a profession, and has completed 
his theological education to that end, and 
has waited out three years for a placement; 
and 

WHEREAS: At various times several of the 
churches within the denomination have 
undertaken to formulate plans whereby Mr. 
Sparrow might serve as an associate minis- 
ter, a minister-to-students, or as a specialist 
in a parish church with responsibilities for 
developing community-wide projects of 
racial integration, contingent upon initial 
denominational subsidy and support; and 

WHEREAS: The stumbling block, though 
chiefly financial, gives the appearance of in- 
difference to social and moral purposeful- 
ness, in spite of repeated verbal expressions 
of affirmation for the values of brotherhood, 
community integration, and the reign of 
tolerance; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association in its 127th 
annual meeting recommends to the Board of 
Directors that it establish a fund for the 
purpose of subsidizing experimental proj- 
ects in the development of interracial co- 
ministries, in parishes selected and approved 
by the Regional Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, and to this end in- 
vites the churches to contribute annually to 
such a fund at a rate of three per cent of 
the amount, and additional to the amount, 
contributed to the United Unitarian Appeal. 

(Submitted by Edward H. Redman, 
First Unitarian Church of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan). 
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7, INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACTION 
PROJECT 

WHEREAS: In 1947 and 1948, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the Universalist 
Church of America, and the American 
Ethical Union authorized and appointed an 
Interdenominational Committee to Propose 
an Action Project; and 

wueEREAS: This committee, after long and 
careful study and discussion, drew up a plan 
for a joint project in the field of mental 
health, encompassing three levels of ap- 
proach: (1) Education and_ survey, @) 
Remedial action, and (3) Application of the 
principles of mental health to church life 
itself; and 

WHEREAS: There appears to have been 
less cooperative effort to carry out the pro- 
posals of this report than would have been 
likely had the local churches been kept fully 
informed of the plans and progress of this 
action project; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in the 127th an- 
nual meeting assembled, that the Board of 
Directors of the Association is hereby di- 
rected to reactivate the action project and 
to instruct the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion and Social Relations to implement the 
report. 

(Submitted by the Chicago Area 
Liberal Ministers’ Association). 


8. RESOLUTION ON UNITARIAN 
RE-APPRAISAL 

WHEREAS: Fifteen years have passed since 
the Commission on Appraisal completed its 
study of the situation and needs of the Uni- 
tarian denomination, and thereby contrib- 
uted to the growth in numbers and enthus- 
iasm of our churches throughout the country 
by means of renewed administrative vigor 
and the provision of new and improved 
services to the churches; and 

WHEREAS: In the intervening period im- 
portant changes have taken place in the na- 
tional life with far-reaching consequences 
for the administration, planning, and mes- 
sage of all churches, the Unitarian included; 
and 

wueEnrEAS: In the intervening period vastly 
improved techniques for the social-psycho- 
logical and scientific managerial study of 
institutions have been developed; and 

WHEREAS: The annual support furnished 
by the constituent churches, fellowship 
groups and individual donors to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and its related 
agencies of the United Unitarian Appeal 
does not adequately meet the requirements 
for a comprehensive program of service to 
the churches; and 

WHEREAS: The annual support to the 
United Unitarian Appeal does not corre- 
spond with administrative estimates of what 
ought to be easily forthcoming; and 

WHEREAS: the problem of support may be 
a matter of incentives, and other social- 
psychological factors of interest, communi- 
cation, and the like, as well as a matter of 
economic means: 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
127th Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association hereby urges the Com- 
mission on Planning and Review to investi- 
gate fully the possibility of organizing an in- 


tensive scrutiny of the interests and needs 
of the churches as they relate to services 
rendered by the agencies of the denomina- 
tion, and employing to this end the services 
of some competent agency of social research. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: ‘That special 
attention be given to the problem of assess- 
ing what services the churches would like 
to receive from denominational agencies to 
the point of providing adequate means of 
support; that ways and means be analyzed 
for integrating services and reducing over- 
head; that ways and means be studied for 
effecting further decentralization of services 
in order to increase the availability of re- 
source personnel to the churches, and the 
value of services be assessed in terms of the 
willingness and the ability of churches and 
church members to contribute. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That attention 
be given to the possibility of formulating 
more far-reaching plans for denominational 
growth and advance on the basis of an over- 
all appraisal of the total national religious 
situation comparable to those contained in 
Unitarians Face a New Age, but refined and 
brought up to date. 

(Submitted by Edward H. Redman, 
First Unitarian Church, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan). 


PROBLEMS IN DEMOCRACY 


9. RESOLUTION ON SMITH ACT AND 
McCARRAN ACT 


WHEREAS: Unitarian faith has long pro- 
claimed the right and duty of all men to 
think, inquire, and express ideas according 
to the dictates of their own minds and con- 
sciences; and 

WHEREAS: American freedoms to teach 
and learn have been liberties upon which 
our nation has grown strong; and 

WHEREAS: We believe that the strong 
society is one that sanctions and enceurages 
freedom of expression; and 

WHEREAS: The Smith Act and the Mc- 
Carran Act are major instruments of fear 
and intimidation, inhibiting many from 
speaking out on issues of the day; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assembled 
in convention, May 1952, reaffirm its faith 
in the strength of the democratic process; 
and that we call upon Congress to repeal 
the Smith Act and the McCarran Act, there- 
by restoring our First Amendment liberties 
to the high position they should occupy in a 
free society; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States; to the President of the 
Senate; to the Speaker of the House; and 
to the majority and minority leaders of both 
Houses of the Congress. 

(Submitted by the Executive Commit- 
tee, Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, Los Angeles, Chapter. ) 


Comment by Business Committee: Reso- 
lution 9 above is printed as submitted with 
minor changes by the Committee. The Com- 
mittee points out that the resolution is dual 
in purpose in that it seeks repeal of both 
the Smith Act and the McCarran Act. The 
Committee has therefore drafted Resolutions 
9A and 9B, in each of which only one of 


the two Acts is considered. These resolu- 
tions are submitted as alternates. 


9A. RESOLUTION ON SMITH ACT 

WHEREAS: Unitarian faith has long pro- 
claimed the right and duty of all men to 
think, inquire, and express ideas according 
to the dictates of their own minds and con- 
sciences; and 

WHEREAS: We believe that the strong 
society is one that sanctions and encourages 
freedom of expression; and 

WHEREAS: American freedoms to teach 
and learn have been liberties upon which 
our nation has grown strong; and 

WHEREAS: The Smith Act is a major in- 
strument of fear and intimidation, inhibiting 
many from speaking out on issues of the 
day; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assembled 
in convention, May 1952, reaffirm its faith 
in the strength of the democratic process, 
and that we call upon Congress to repeal 
the Smith Act (1940, 54 U. S. Statutes 
670); and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That copies of 
this resolution be sent to: the President of 
the United States; the President of the 
Senate; the Speaker of the House; and the 
majority and minority leaders of both 
Houses of the Congress. 


9B. RESOLUTION ON McCARRAN ACT 

WHEREAS: Unitarian faith has long pro- 
claimed the right and duty of all men to 
think, inquire, and express ideas according 
to the dictates of their own mind and con- 
sciences; and 

WHEREAS: We believe that the strong 
society is one that sanctions and encourages 
freedom of expression; and 

WHEREAS: American freedoms to teach 
and learn have been liberties upon which 
our nation has grown strong; and 

WHEREAS: The McCarran Act is a major 
instrument of fear and intimidation, inhibit- 
ing many from speaking out on issues of 
the day; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assembled 
in convention, May 1952, reaffirm its faith 
in the strength of the democratic process, 
and that we call upon Congress to repeal the 
McCarran Act (1950, Public Laws No. 
831); and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That copies of 
this resolution be sent to: the President of 
the United States; the President of the 
Senate; the Speaker of the House; and the 
majority and minority leaders of both 
Houses of the Congress. 


10. UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

WHEREAS: We believe that Universal Mili- 
tary Training would further promote the 
militarization of the American mind and 
way of life; and 

WHEREAS: There is no assurance that the 
proposed Universal Military Training legis- 
lation would result in young men being 
ready for actual military combat; and 

WHEREAS: The period of regimentation 
under Universal Military Training might 
well be a detrimental break in the mental 
and emotional development of those young 
men under training; and 


PAINTING PARTY: Dressed sensibly in blue jeans, the women of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Iowa City wield paint brushes while they repaint the church kitchen. 
In a month, more than 500 man (and woman) hours were spent in renovation of the 


recreation room, ceiling, washing woodwork, repainting rooms. 
(Photo from the Iowa City Press-Citizen) 


WHEREAS: We believe that the cost of 
maintaining a Universal Military Training 
program would be exorbitant and _ infla- 
tionary; and 

WHEREAS: The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation at its 122nd annual meeting affirmed 
“its opposition to compulsory peacetime 
military training, either openly or by indi- 
rection, unless and until all voluntary 
methods have proved unworkable;” 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 127th 
annual meeting urge the United States Con- 
gress: 

(a) to reject legislation enacting Universal 

Military Training; or 

(b) to repeal legislation enacting Uni- 

versal Military Training. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That copies of 
this resolution be sent to: the President of 
the United States; the Speaker of the House; 
and the majority and minority leaders of 
both Houses of Congress. 

(Submitted by the Adult Education and 

Social Action Committee of the Uni- 

tarian Church of Evanston, Illinois. ) 


11. PRIVACY OF RELIEF ROLLS 

WHEREAS: The few unscrupulous indi- 
viduals who might take advantage of weak- 
nesses in the public relief system can be 
adequately dealt with by professional 
methods of social case work and inspection; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association condemn 
any suggestion of publishing the names of 
persons on the relief rolls, state, federal or 
local; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That it urge all 
its members and friends to exert their efforts 
in favor of conditions under which com- 
petent professional administration of relief 
is preserved and the human ueeds of the 
aged and of the dependent for privacy and 
dignity ar2 respected. 

(Submitted by A.U.A. Department of 
Adult Education, Advisory Committee. 


12. SOCIAL SECURITY FOR MINISTERS 
RESOLVED: That the Congress of the 
United States be urgently requested to 
amend Section 210A, Subdivision 9A, of the 
Federal Social Security Act to read as 
follows: 
“Service performed by a member of 
a religious order in the exercise of 
duties required by such orders,” 
thereby permitting ordained ministers to be 
covered by social security if they and the 
majority of the employees of the organiza- 
tion employing them elect so to be covered. 
(Submitted by Irving Clark, Oscar 
M. Sullivan, Rev. Arthur Foote, 
St. Paul, Minnesota.. ) 


PEACE, INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS AND ALLIED 
SUBJECTS 


138. PEACEFUL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
EAST AND WEST 

WHEREAS: Peoples of the world desire 

positive actions which promote peace; and 

wHEREAS: A stable program for peace 

depends largely upon progress on the issues 

of trade, poverty, civil liberties, self-govern- 
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ment, and national independence under the 
Charter of the United Nations; and 


WHEREAS: The American Friends Service 
Committee has made major contributions to- 
ward world understanding through its many 
activities in promoting human welfare and 
by its publication of specific suggestions in 
the pamphlet, “Steps to Peace”; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association commend 
the efforts of the American Friends Service 
Committee in initiating programs of peace; 
and that this Association join with the 
Friends in support of their declaration that 
a “world-wide attack on poverty, disease, 
hunger and outworn social and economic 
patterns must be launched simultaneously 
with renewed efforts toward disarmament 
and the establishment of world law;” and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That Unitarian 
churches, church schools, and other church 
organizations be encouraged to study the 
proposals and recommendations made in 
“Steps to Peace.” 

(Submitted by The Executive Com- 
mittee, Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, Los Angeles Chapter. ) 


14. UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATION TO THE VATICAN 
WHEREAS: The President of the United 
States has submitted to the Senate a nomin- 
ation as ambassador to the Vatican state, a 
post that would be newly created; 


WHEREAS: It is impracticable for similar 
relationships to be established between the 
United States government and other organ- 
ized religious groups, and the Vatican as a 
sovereign state is nothing more than the in- 
ternational headquarters of the Roman 
Catholic Church; 


WHEREAS: The official recognition of any 
religious organization or church by our na- 
tional government necessarily is a discrimi- 
nation among such organizations, tending to 
favor the interests of the religious group ac- 
corded such official recognition, thus tend- 
ing to break down the separation of church 
‘and state; 


wuHeEREAS: The principle of the separation 
of church and state has always been un- 
qualifiedly supported by the American Uni- 
tarian Association and at its 123rd annual 
meeting the Association specifically endorsed 
the purposes of the organization entitled 
Protestants and Other Americans United for 
the Separation of Church and State, one 
purpose of which was specifically stated as 
“the immediate withdrawal from the Vati- 
can of the Personal Representative of the 
President of the United States;” 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 127th 
annual meeting oppose the appointment of 
any ambassador, minister, representative, or 
other agent of the United States government 
or of the President of the United States for 
establishing and conducting official relations 
with the Vatican or any other primarily re- 
ligious organization. 
(Submitted by the Adult Education 
and Social Action Committee of 
the Unitarian Church of Evanston, 
Illinois. ) 
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COMPARATIVE RELIGION: Children at the Unitarian Church, Davenport, Iowa, 
study the beliefs of the other churches in their community. Here, John Frei and 
Ellen McAleer locate with colored pins on the city map the other Davenport 
churches. They will visit many of them during their church school project, and ask 
the ministers to explain their denomination and its faith. The school’s program won 
a four-column story in the local paper under the headline “Unitarians develop pro- 


gram to make religious education more ‘effective.’ 


>> 


Other children in the picture 


are John Mason, Beatrice Ludtke, Jerry Frei (left to right). 


(Photo by The Daily Times) 


15. STEPS TOWARD PEACE 

WHEREAS: World War III is not inevitable 
and citizens must work to prevent it; 

WHEREAS: The United Nations should be 
in fact the cornerstone of American foreign 
policy; 

‘WHEREAS: The principles of liberal re- 
ligion demand international brotherhood and 
the respect for all people; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 127th 
annual meeting urge the Congress and the 
President to develop an American foreign 
policy which, when the aggression in Korea 
by the Peoples’ Government of China is ter- 
minated by a truce, will include working 
with other nations within the United Na- 
tions for the recognition of the Peoples’ Gov- 
ernment of China and all de facto govern- 
ments if they adhere to their obligations as 
members of the world community; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That Congress 
be urged to repeal at least those provisions 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 which in 
effect create an American Iron Curtain by 
preventing certain distinguished foreigners 
from entering the United States as visitors, 
scholars, and delegates to international con- 
ferences; 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That Congress 
be urged to support with much larger ap- 
propriations such programs for the inter- 
national interchange of information as 
UNESCO and the Voice of America. 

(Submitted by the Adult Education and 
Social Action Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Evanston, Illinois. ) 

Comment by Business Committee: The 
Committee points out that the above resolu- 
tion seeks action on four different topics: 


(1) Recognition of the Peoples’ Government 
of China under certain circumstances; (2) 
repeal of certain provisions of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; (3) larger appropria- 
tions for UNESCO; and (4) larger appro- 
priations for the Voice of America. 

The Business Committee abstains from 
passing upon the merits of any of these 
issues, but regrets that they are combined in 
one resolution. Experience indicates that 
the combination of several issues in one 
resolution results in confusion and lengthy 
debate. The Committee therefore recom- 
mends to the parishes that Resolution No. 16 
not be included in the resolutions to be 
considered at the Annual Business Meeting. 


16. OVERPOPULATION 

WHEREAS: The death rate in certain coun- 
tries is gradually being decreased through 
the efforts of science and philanthropy, 
without a corresponding decrease in the 
birth rate; and 

wHEREAS: The official governmental action 
in India regarding birth control is setting a 
commendable example; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association at its 127th 
annual meeting urge the State Department 
to call to the attention of those countries to 
which the United States is offering assist- 
ance the precedent set by India. 

(Submitted by Denominational Affairs. 
Committee, First Unitarian Church 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


17. GENOCIDE CONVENTION 
WHEREAS: The United Nations Genocide 
Convention presents a minimum condition 
for universal human rights; and 


WHEREAS: Legal experts at the meetings 
of the National Conference of the United 
States Commission on UNESCO gave it as 
their opinion that there is no constitutional 
question involved in the ratifying of this 
convention by Congress; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association urges that 
the Genocide Convention be reported favor- 
ably out of Committee and ratified by Con- 
gress without further delay; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the of- 
ficers of the Association forward copies of 
this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House, the majority 
and minority leaders of both of the Houses 
of Congress and to the members of the com- 
mittees of the Congress which are studying 
the Genocide Convention. 

(Submitted by The Executive Committee 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice, Edwin H. Wilson, President. ) 


18. HUMAN RIGHTS OBSERVANCE 


WHEREAS: December 10 annually has 
been declared as Human Rights Day by the 
United Nations Assembly as the anniversary 
of the adoption of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and December 15 is Bill 
of Rights Day in the United States of 
America; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
American . Unitarian Association designate 
these two days annually, with days interven- 
ing between them, for special observance; 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That all church 
organizations be asked in their planning to 
include such observances in their programs 
and that our ministers be encouraged to 
preach on Human Rights on the Sunday 
most nearly adjacent each year to Human 
Rights Day and Bill of Rights Day. 

(Submitted by The Executive Committee, 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
Edwin H. Wilson, President. ) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
TO BY-LAWS 


The following proposed amendments to 
the By-laws of the Association were sub- 
mitted to the Business Committee more than 
ninety days prior to the Annual Meeting in 
accordance with Section 4, Article VI, of the 
By-laws. As required by said Section, the 
Business Committee forwards the proposed 
amendments to each member church, mem- 
ber fellowship and member organization en- 
titled to be represented at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. In lieu of making its own 
report upon the proposed amendments, the 
Committee has asked Mr. Charles S. Bol- 
ster, who is the proponent of the amend- 
ments, to comment upon each proposed 
amendment. 

To amend Article I, Section 1 (8), by 
striking therefrom the word “country” and 
substituting therefor the word “countries.” 

Note: This amendment is proposed for 
the purpose of including both countries in 
North America, the churches and fellow- 
ships in which are organization members of 
the Association. 

To amend Article II, Section 1, by insert- 


ing after the words: “The word ‘fellow- 
ship’ when used in these by-laws (except 
in... .”, the words: “Article IV, Section 
3A and.” (See proposed new Section 3A of 
Article IV below. ) 

Note: This amendment will clarify the 
By-laws if proposed new Section 8A is 
adopted. 

To amend Article IV by adding thereto 
between Sections 3 and 4 thereof a new 
section to be known as Section 3A, as 
follows: 


“SECTION 8A. RETIRED MINISTERS 
AND CHAPLAINS. 

“At each meeting of the Association each 
minister holding primary Unitarian fellow- 
ship who is not a settled minister or a minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship but who is either: (a) a minister 
not less than 65 years of age who has an 
honorable record of at least 20 years active 
professional service in the Unitarian denom- 
ination; or (b) a minister who is on active 
duty as a chaplain serving with the armed 
forces of the United States or of the Dom- 
inion of Canada, shall have all the rights 
and privileges of an accredited delegate, 
except the right to vote unless he otherwise 
possesses such right.” 

NOTE: This amendment is proposed in or- 
der to give appropriate recognition to re- 
tired ministers and chaplains. Under exist- 
ing By-laws no retired minister or chaplain 
may even speak to a question in a meeting 
of the Association. Under the proposed 
amendment such person may enjoy such 
privilege. 

To strike out Section 7 of Article VI, and 
substitute therefor the following: 


“SECTION 7. COMMITTEE ORGANI- 
ZATION. Members of each of the above 
committees shall serve until their successors 
have qualified. The President shall not 
serve as chairman of any such committee. 
The Business Committee, Program Com- 
mittee and Nominating Committee may 
each choose a chairman and a secretary from 
its own number.” 

NOTE: The existing By-laws purport to 
permit the Executive Committee, the Min- 
isterial Fellowship Committee and the In- 
vestment Committee each to choose a chair- 
man and a secretary from its own number. 
Those three committees are’ appointed by 
the Board of Directors which, as the ap- 
pointing body, should designate (and cus- 
tomarily has done so) the chairman, at least, 
of those appointed committees. This pro- 
posed amendment preserves to the Board of 
Directors the right to designate the chair- 
man of each of those three committees, but 
gives to each of the three elected commit- 
tees (Business, Program and Nominating) 
the right to choose a chairman and a secre- 
tary from its own number. The proposed 
rearrangement of the three sentences of said 
Section 7 is to provide more orderly and un- 
ambiguous sequence of thought. 

To strike out Article VII, and substitute 
therefor the following: 


“ARTICLE VII. COMMISSION 
PLANNING AND REVIEW. 

“SECTION 1. There shall be a Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review consisting of 
five persons, one of whom shall be the Mode- 
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rator ex officio. The other four shall be 
elected by the General Conference for terms 
of four years each but in rotation so that 
two perosns shall be elected at each Gen- 
eral Conference for four-year terms. The 
persons elected at each General Conference 
shall take office immediately upon the ad- 
journment thereof. No member of the Com- 
mission elected by the General Conference 
shall be an officer or director of the Associa- 
tion or of any major denominational organ- 
ization at the time of his election to the 
Commission or while serving thereon and no 
member elected by the General Conference 
shall be eligible for re-election. The Com- 
mission shall fill any vacancy in its mem- 
bership, the person appointed to serve as 
a member thereof until the adjournment of 
the next General Conference. 


“SECTION 2. It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to review the work of the Uni- 
tarian denomination through its denomina- 
tional and regional organizations in such 
respects as it deems wise and to present to 
the next General Conference a report there- 
on, together with its recommendations based 
on such review. It may also make reports 
and recommendations from time to time to 
any one or more of the denominational or 
regional organizations through which the 
work of the Unitarian denomination is 
carried on. Its necessary expenses shall be 
provided by a special appropriation in the 
Association’s budget.” 


Note: At the Annual Meeting last May 
Article VIUI—Commission on Planning and 
Review—of the previously existing By-laws 
was, carried over into the amended By-laws 
as Article VII. The Commission on By- 
laws, which reported last May, had recom- 
mended the elimination of this Article. At 
the General Conference at Portland, Oregon, 
the Commission had recommended certain 
changes in wording in old Article VIII which 
were not discussed or acted upon last May. 
This proposed amendment incorporates cer- 
tain of the changes in language recommend- 
ed by the Commission itself. I am indebted 
to Robert Vance Brown, Esquire, of Wel- 
lesley Hills, and through him to Rev. Dun- 
can Howlett of Boston, (a former member 
of the Commission) for phrasing the pro- 
posed revision of this Article VII. 

To amend Article VIII as follows: 

In Section 2 thereof, by adding in the 
descriptive caption after the word “DIREC- 
TORS” the words: “COMMISSION ON 
PLANNING AND REVIEW”; and by add- 
ing at the end of the 4th line, after the 
words: “the members of,” the words: “the 
Commission on Planning and Review, the 
members of;” and by adding at the end of 
said section the following sentence: “The 
Nominating Committee shall make nomina- 
tions for the Commission on Planning and 
Review after obtaining any suggestions 
which the major denominational and regional 
organizations may wish to submit and with 
a view to making the Commission as widely 
representative as practicable.” 

In Section 5 thereof, by inserting in the 
8rd line after the words “Nominating Com- 
mittee” the words “or member of the Com- 
mission on Planning and Review.” 

In Section 6 thereof, by inserting in the 
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8rd and 8th lines after the word “commit- 
tee” the words “or commission”; and by 
adding at the end of said section the words: 
“or Article VII respectively.” 


In Section 7 thereof, by inserting after 
the word “Committees” in the 2nd and 8rd 
lines the words “and the Commission on 
Planning and Review.” 


NOTE: These proposed amendments to 
four sections of Article VIII are merely to 
provide for the nomination (either by the 
Nominating Committee or by petition) of 
members of the Commission on Planning and 
Review and procedure upon failure to 
nominate the same. At the Annual Meeting 
last May, largely because the Article provid- 
ing for the Commission on Planning and Re- 
view was reinstated in the By-laws toward 
the end of the By-law session, no provision 
was made for the nomination of the mem- 
bers of the Commission. These proposed 
amendments are designed to correct that 
oversight. 

(Submitted by Charles S. Bolster of Cam- 

bridge, Mass. ) 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
C. David Connolly, Chairman 
Kenneth McDougall, Secretary 
Donald Harrington 
Rudolph C. Neuendorffer 
David B. Parke 
Irving R. Murra 
Mrs. ee H. on ex officio 


PENSION SOCIETY: The Annual Meeting 
of The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
will be held in Eliot Hall on the second floor 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., at 
11:00 A. M., on May 24, 1952, for the trans- 
action of the following business: (1) to hear 
reports of the officers and board of directors; 
(2) to elect officers and directors for the 
ensuing year; (3) to consider such other 
business as may properly come before the 
meeting.—ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM, Secretary. 


HAROLD L. ICKES 


Simple Unitarian services, conducted by 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, were held Feb. 6 in All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C., for the “Old Curmud- 
geon” of the New Deal, Harold L. Ickes. 


The former secretary of the interior was 
not a regular attendant at any church, the 
Washington Post reported, but had _re- 
quested that his friend, Dr. Perkins, officiate. 

“Thus, services were held at All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church,” said the Post, “where in 
the past, last rites were held for President 
Taft and for Associate Justices Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and Wiley Rutledge.” Dr. A. 
Powell Davies assisted at the service. In- 
terment was in the Friends Meeting 
(Quaker) Cemetery at Sandy Spring. 

Mr. Ickes was 77 years old. He had been 
in the Cabinet under Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt for 13 years and more than 750 
former New Deal leaders came to pay him 
final tribute. 


RUBENS HADLEY has accepted ministry 
of the Federated Church in Danvers, Mass. 
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FOR RACIAL JUSTICE: Rev. Aron S. Gil- 
martin, minister of the Unitarian Society of 
Fort Wayne, has been elected president of 
the board of the Fort Wayne Urban League. 
Active in inter-racial work for many years, 
he helped to found and became first presi- 
dent of the League in 1945 and has worked 
for equal opportunity for Negroes with the 
League and National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored Peoples. In 1949, a 
survey of the Negro’s position by the Na- 
tional Urban League stated: “In projecting 
leadership in areas of Negro-white relations, 
the pastor of the local Unitarian Church 
stands out as the most vocal and active pro- 
ponent. His interest and activity in behalf 
of first-class citizenship for Negroes led to 
his election by the Negro citizens as presi- 
dent of the local branch of the NAACP, a 
position to which few whites are elected in 
branches elsewhere.” He writes that his 
church has several Negro members. 


FRANK WRIGHT PRATT 


Frank Wright Pratt died in Greenville, 
S. C., on February 23, 1952. He was born 
in Elgin, Ill., October 23, 1866. From in- 
fancy, his home was in Deerfield, Mass. 
His preparation for the ministry included 
four years at Meadville, 1886-1890, and one 
year at the Harvard Divinity School, 1890- 
1891. He was ordained in 1891, accepting 
the call to the church in West Roxbury, 
Mass., which he served from 1891-1895. His 
ministry covered wide sections of the United 
States and Canada and was met always with 
quick response and remembered with deep 
appreciation. 


His first fifteen years were spent in Massa- 
chusetts, including three years in Walpole, 
N. H. The years, 1908-1914 found him in 
Western Canada as Field Secretary for the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
British and Foreign Association. 


In 1915 he became minister of the church 
in Richmond, Virginia, during which time 
he started the church in Norfolk, preaching 
there in the evening. To this work in Vir- 
ginia, he gave himself without stint, the 
fruits of his culture and study, his personal 
talents and his contagious enthusiasm. 


During his pastorate in Richmond, which 
covered nearly half his ministerial service, 
1915-1930, the church building was doubled 
in size to accommodate the growing con- 
gregation, and his preaching and influence 
was a powerful influence in the life of the 
city. He was made Minister Emeritus in 
1929 and continued his residence there for 
several years. 


His first wife was Margaret L. Carey and 
they had two children who survive him: 
Dr. Theodore C. Pratt, a Boston physician, 
and Mrs. Patty Pratt Johnson of Long Island. 
His first wife died in 1918 and four years 
later he married Lilla Bancroft of Hopedale, 
who died in 1938. His widow was Eliza- 
beth Waddill of Greenville, S. C. His 
funeral service was in the old brick church 
in Deerfield, where he had many times 
preached. 


Frank Pratt was a creator of the Life of 
the Spirit, and he builded to last. 


W.R.H. 


NEW CHAIRMAN: Ernest B. Brundage, 
active layman in the Rochester Unitarian 
church, has been elected for a two-year | 
term as the chairman of the Middle Atlantic 
States Council. 


UAKNONAARAANLQAAAAAAARAAADHRADSG 


If you found 25c on the street, 
would you pick it up? 
—50 Unitarian churches pick up the extra 
quarter when they find it. . . . little extra 
money is important these days. .. . Many 
others could earn 25c for every Christian 
Register subscription in the Group Plan. 
The commission goes to the church or- 
ganization that acts as salesman, organ- 
izing a group of 10 or more subscriptions 
($12.50 for 50 Register readers and so 
on. ) 


Baltimore, Md. ... Berkeley, Calif. 
... Brooklyn, N. Y. . . . Chicago, 
Till. ... Denver, Col. . . . Montreal, 
Canada. . . . Natick, Mass.—these 
are only a few of the churches that 
are using the Group Plan. 


Why subscribe to the 
readers say this: 
“May I take this occasion to compliment 
the Register on the excellence of its ar- 
ticles and the broad scope of the maga- 
zine. Every year it gets better. It is 
especially good in a rather isolated region 
like Salt Lake City to learn of the fine 
work of Unitarians throughout the nation 
and the world.” 

Mrs. Victor LeCheminant, 
Salt Lake City 


Register? Its 


“It’s such a relief to a heretic to find good 

company along the way and such fine 

reading available. Every issue of the 

Register makes me want to read more and 
more of the good books by Unitarians.” 
Mrs. H. V. McBride, 

Hammond, Ind. 


“You are certainly missing a reading treat 
by not reading the Register; you are also 
remaining ignorant of the intriguing 
events that are transpiring in the Uni- 
tarian world.” 

Newsletter, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


BEAR e eee en eee n wenn ences ees eeeeeneeenseseseee 


City 
Please enter my subscription starting 
with the next issue. 
for a year. 


I enclose $2.50 


WHO ARE THESE 
CANDIDATES? 


The nine candidates whom the Nominat- 
ing Committee is presenting for election to 
the Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in May, 1952, represent 
many fields of ability and interest. Law, 
politics, science, the ministry, business, and 
social work are represented in the profes- 
sional training and experience of the three 
candidates for vice-president and the six 
candidates for director. International rela- 
tions, youth, recreation, social hygiene, crea- 
tive writing, and historical research are in- 
cluded in the areas of interest and concern 
of the candidates. Denominational experi- 
ence includes activity in newly established 
as well as in long established churches, in 
fellowships, and in federated or union 
churches. Responsibilities in regional or- 
ganizations, in independent but related de- 
nominational agencies, in summer confer- 
ences, in religious education programs, and 
in the practical, day-by-day problems of 
local church administration indicate that, if 
elected, the candidates will bring to the 
Board of Directors of the Association a 
wealth of experience and a breadth of con- 
cern that should have great value for the 
on-going and expanding work of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The purpose of the Nominating Commit- 
tee in presenting the following biographical 
data about the candidates is to make avail- 
able to all interested Unitarians as much in- 
formation as possible about the training, ex- 
perience; and interests of the individuals 
who have been asked, and who are willing, 
to serve the Association in the year ahead. 


FOR THREE VICE-PRESIDENTS 
(To serve for a term of one year) 


Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Ontario 

Currently serving first term as regional 
vice-president. Member and former trustee, 
First Unitarian Congregation, Toronto. Di- 
rector of United Unitarian Appeal. Mem- 
ber of Laymen’s League Executive Commit- 
tee. Canadian vice-president, Y. P. R. U., 
1927-28. Member A. U. A. Business Com- 
mittee, 1945-49. Managing Director S. J. 
Reginald Saunders & Co., Ltd., Book pub- 
lishers. 


J. Ray Shute, Monroe, North Carolina 
Currently serving second term as regional 

‘vice-president. Former president, Board of 

Trustees, Monroe Unitarian Fellowship. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Scholarships for qualified students 


Announcement sent on request 


President: WaLLace W. RosBins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 37 


President, J. R. Shute Co., Union Aircraft 
Corp., and the Shute Foundation, Inc. 
Former state senator and chairman of vari- 
ous Union County Boards. Former mayor 
of Monroe and past president of the North 
Carolina League of Municipalities. Has 
served as president of the Board of Trade, 
Chamber of Commerce and numerous or- 
ganizations. Member: Author’s Club, Lon- 
don; Fellow, Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Treland. 


Mrs. A. Bruce Steele, 
California 

Currently serving first term as regional 
vice-president. Member, Santa Barbara 
Unitarian Church; social chairman, two 
years; member of Church School teaching 
staff, five years. Secretary of Church Board 
of Trustees, three years. Secretary, Pacific 
Coast Council, 1948-50. Past President, 
Jefferson School, P. T. A. Past President, 
Santa Barbara Chapter of American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. Board mem- 
ber local chapter of American Association for 
the United Nations. Member, secretary, 
Santa Barbara Recreation Commission for 
four years. 


FOR SIX DIRECTORS 
(To serve for a term of three years) 


Santa Barbara, 


Theodore C. Abell, Sacramento, California 

Minister, First Unitarian Society in Sacra- 
mento since 1946. Member, Committee on 
Travel Equalization, 1948-49. President, 
Pacific Coast Unitarian Council since 1948. 
Member Board of Directors, Central District 
Conference of Unitarian Churches. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Central Pacific Branch Uni- 
tarian Ministers’ Association, 1951.  Presi- 
dent Sacramento County Social Hygiene 
Society, 1948-49. Registered Social Worker, 
State of California. Field Director Ameri- 
can Red Cross in overseas service to armed 
forces, 1942-44. 


Lawrence G. Brooks, 
chusetts 
Member, First Parish in Medford. Chair- 
man, A.U.A. Board of Directors, 1946-52. 
Chairman, A. U. A. Executive Committee 
since 1947. Member. Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, 1944-52. Executive Committee, Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, 1946-50. Mem- 
ber, World Order Commission Executive 
Committee, 1945-52. Chairman, Christian 
Register Advisory Board, 1947-48. 


Medford, Massa- 


Translates the richness of 
the ancient Scriptures 
into our American language 


Francis F. Campbell, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Member of Board of Trustees and Chair- 
man of Extension Committee of All Souls 
Unitarian Church of Tulsa. Member of 
Board of Directors of Southwestern Uni- 
tarian Conference. Former President of 
Ardmore Institute. Former President of 
Board of ‘Trustees and Sunday School 
Superintendent of First Unitarian Church 
of Houston, Texas. Geophysical Supervisor 
of Amerada Petroleum Corporation. Direc- 
tor of Tulsa Y. M. C. A. and of Southwest 
Area Y. M. C, A. Cubmaster and Explorer 
Advisor in Boy Scout program. Member: 
Society of Exploration Geophysicists, Ameri- 
can Association of Petroleum Geologists. 


Dudley H. Dorr, Lancaster, Massachusetts 


Currently serving first term as regional 
Vice-President. Member, First Church of 
Christ, Lancaster. Treasurer and member 
of Executive Committee, Society for Pro- 
moting Theological Education. Treasurer 
and member of Executive Committee, Uni- 
tarian Historical Society. Secretary, Society 
for the Descendants of the Colonial Clergy. 
Partner in the legal firm of Hale and Dorr, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


William W. Lewis, 
Hampshire 

Minister, Unitarian-Universalist Church in 
Portsmouth. Member, Committee on Lead- 
ership Training, 1944-46. _ Member, Com- 
mission on Church Union, 1950-51. Chair- 
man, Unitarian-Universalist Commission on 
Federal Union, 1951—. Member, Joint By- 
Laws Committee on Federal Union, 1951. 


Portsmouth, New 


Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Michigan 


Currently serving second term as regional 
Vice-President. Minister, Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian-Universalist) since 1940. 
Member, Nominating Committee, American 
Unitarian Association, 1945-49. Member, 
Board, Western Unitarian Conference, 1941- 
45 and 1947, and Vice-President, 1951-52. 
Dean, Lake Geneva Summer Assembly, 
1942, 43, 44, and Member, Board, Lake 
Geneva Summer Assembly, 1944-47. Mem- 
ber Board, Unitarian Ministers’ Association, 
1948. Member, Board of Trustees, Mead- 
ville Theological School, 1945-51. Chair- 
man, Unitarian-Universalist Commission on 
Federal Union, 1950-1951. 


KING JAMES 
For verily I say unto you, till 
heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till 
all be fulfilled. 
—Matthew 5:18 


—THE SMITH-GOODSPEED 


COMPLETE BIBLE 


A pure, beautiful contemporary 
translation—a clear window into 
the minds of those who wrote 
the Hebrew and Greek origi- 
nals. The only modern Bible 
that contains the Old and New 
Testaments and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha. $4.00 


SMITH-GOODSPEED 
For I tell you, as long as 
heaven and earth endure, not 
one dotting of an i or cross- 
ing of a ¢ will be dropped 
from the law until it is all 
observed. 


Other Smith-Goodspeed Bibles available 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Il. 


Bic SHOALS SALE— 


SOME NEW ARTICLES 


Your Choice of 
* Handmade jewelry 
* Copper ware 


April 18—Horticulture Hall, Boston 
Open from 10:00 A.M.-4:00 P.M. 


Sponsored by 
STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 


Anniversary greetings to: 


Rev. William and Rev. Wilna Constable, 
joint ministers of the First Unitarian Church 
of Orlando, Fla. They were given gifts 


totalling $1,000 from their congregation in 
honor of their 10th anniversary at the church. 

Preble Chapel in Portland, Me., marked 
its 100th year recently and the Unitarian 
Society of Augusta, Me., celebrated its 
125th year. 


CARILLON 


Genuine Cast Bronze 
only $8,000 installed 


Plan a Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 
Other types of carillons available. 
Write today for free estimate or visit our Boston 
store to see it on display. 

WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 Ashburton Place, ( ) Boston 8, Mass. 


Hotel Belleune 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.50 up 


—if you wish to break with 
the war system, write 


Unitarian Pacifist 


Fellowship 


Rev. Straughan Gettier 
70 Carey St., 
West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


CLASSIPFTEL) AD 


REFINED WOMAN desires position in home 
where services would be appreciated in caring 
for children. Has had experience in motherless 
homes. Will locate in N. Eng. Will care for 
children if family is called away. Write c/o 
Christian Register, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Don’t forget the Shoals Sale on April 18! 


Clean out your attic for Star Island! 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 


California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and _ in-service 
training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


A Japanese proverb says: A man takes a 
drink; the drink takes a drink; and the drink 
takes the man. 

Years ago this maxim was quoted in a 
grade school text-book on hygiene. To many 
children it was as a realistic warning against 
starting a dangerous practice. : 

The responsibility is ever with us to strip 
away the false glamour of liquor advertising 
and to show the ugly results of intemper- 
ance. It also rests with us to provide such 
wholesome fellowship, faith, and hope as 
will promote human dignity and worth, and 
keep life at its best. 

—Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen 

Send financial contributions and requests 
for free literature on the alcohol problem to 


Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


NOW! Your organization can 


Raise °25 to°500 


WITHOUT INVESTING. 
A SINGLE PENNY! 


IT’S EASY with the NEW i 
1952 Hudson Prize Win- FREE? 
ning Fund Raising Plan. Write at 
Simply show specially se- once for 
lected gift and Household Free Cata- 


items that everyone wants. log and 
Wonderful values .. . all New Free 
—and you make big profits. Booklet 
PROVED by thousands of Haw toro 


women’s church societies about a 


and Fraternal groups every- 
where as the best fund 
,Taising plan ever devised. 


Hudson Products Corp. 
61 East 11th St., New York 3, N.Y. © Dept. CR4 


successful 
Fund Rais- 
ing Plan. 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS f 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


ATTENTION 
CHURCH BUYERS! 


It will be wise to order Children’s 
Sunday Bibles as soon as possible. 
In spite of increasing - 
costs we still say: 


The widest variety and advanta- 
geous prices may be had from 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS, — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m., 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p-m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS. — THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. William Henry Perkins, Jr., Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 A. M.; 
Church School 11 A.M.; 
11:40 A. M.; 


Children’s Church 


eee ee See ae pee eee a ee 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. . 
a ee a a es 


KING'S CHAPEL. Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. 
George R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sundey 
Service, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 noon. Monday 
half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest 
preachers. All are welcome. 


